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Among the oldest and most sacred edifices of northern Baby- 
lonia was the temple devoted to the service of Shamash—the 
sun-god—in the city of Sippar,' situated about twenty miles to 
the north of Babylon and represented at present by the mound 
known as Abu-Habba. The city of Sippar lay on the Euphrates, 
though now, owing to changes in the river bed, Abu-Habba is 
at some distance from the river. The temple was known as 
E-babbara “the house of splendor,” and such was the impor- 
tance of the place at one time that the Euphrates was known as 
the river of Sippar. The ideographs with which the name of the 
city is written, Utu-kib-nun-ki, designate it as a place 
“resplendent, fertile, and great.” It is not without significance 
that the first ideograph is the one used to designate the ‘sun.’ 
An attribute like great fertility or causing great fertility is appli- 
cable likewise to the sun, and it would seem, therefore, that the 


1 Written phonetically Sip-par, Si-ip-par, Sip-pi-ru, and Si-par. The form 
Zi-im-bir (or pir) occurs in a lexicographical tablet (V R. 23, No.1, rv. 29a). Delitzsch, 
Wo lag das Paradies? p. 210, regards this as an older form of the name, but it is more 
plausible to suppose this form to be a play upon the name (zim = zimu = appearance; 
bir bir(biru) = brilliant) suggested by the name of the temple at the place E-bab- 
bara “house of brilliancy.”” At all events, Zim-bir is an artificial distortion of 
Sippar. 
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ideographic form of the city’s name contains a direct reference 
to the sun-worship which acquired such prominence there. This 
becomes the more probable if we bear in mind that Larsam, 
which was also a center of sun-worship and perhaps even more 
ancient than Sippar, and where the temple to Shamash was like- 
wise known as E-babbara, is represented ideographically as 
Utu-esh-gunu, 7. e., the great dwelling of the sun. However 
this may be, it was the worship of Shamash that gave to Sippar 
its hold upon the affections of the Babylonians,’ and long after 
the city had lost its political importance, the great temple to 
Shamash continued to be an object of care to the rulers of the 
country. 

The rediscovery of Sippar is due to Hormuzd Rassam,’ who 
began excavations at Abu-Habba in 1881. His work was con- 
centrated on the great temple, which covered an enormous area. 
Within the sacred precinct were chapels to A (or Malkatu), the 
consort of Shamash, and to other gods affiliated with Shamash. 
In addition to this, the dwellings for the priests, the judicial 
chambers, and the archives formed‘a considerable establishment. 
It is estimated that no less than 30,000 legal documents have been 
recovered from these archives, most of which found their way to 
the British Museum. 

Rassam also found a large number of historical texts, dating 
chiefly from the reign of Nabonnedos, through which we learn 
of the great antiquity of the temple and of its varying fortunes. 
But one of the most precious discoveries was a stone tablet of the 
Babylonian king Nabubaliddin, whose reign may be approxi- 
mately fixed as extending from 880 to 850 B.C.* The tablet is 


2 See the writer’s Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, p. 69. 
3 Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archeology, Vol. VIII, pp. 172-82. 


4A chronological difficulty in the case of Nabubaliddin arises through the reference in 
the annals of ASurnasirbal for the fourth year ([ R. 22, 1. 84) to the obscure Babylonian king 
Sibir. In the annals for the sixth year Nabubaliddin is spoken of as the king of Babylonia 


(Kardunia§; I R. 23, col. iii, 1. 19), and from the Black obelisk of Shalmaneser IT. (1. 73) 
we know that, in the eighth year of the latter’s reign, MarduknadniSum occupies the Baby- 
lonian throne. According to the Assyrian ‘** Eponym Canon,” the interval between these two 


dates, viz., the sixth year of ASurnasirbal and the eighth year of Shalmaneser, is twenty-eight 
years, and since the stone tablet of Nabubaliddin (col. vi, 28) is dated in the thirty-first year 
of the latter’s reign, it becomes manifestly impossible to assume, as Hommel does (Babyl.- 
assyr. Gesch., p. 570), that Sibir was the immediate predecessor of Nabubaliddin. A 
solution of the difficulty may be found by assuming that ASurnasirbal’s reference to Sibir 
is not connected with the events that took place in the fourth year of the former's reign, but 
refers to occurrences of an earlier date. The context does not forbid such a supposition, 
and Tiele in his Geschichte (p. 171), although not directly touching on the point, apparently 


accepts this view. 
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conspicuous for its magnificent workmanship as well as for the 
historical significance of its contents and the archeological 
importance of the design at the top. Since the first announce- 
ment of the discovery of the tablet, communicated through Mr. 
Pinches (Proc. Soc. Bib. Arch., Vol. III, pp. 109-11), quite a 
literature has grown up about this remarkable monument. Con- 
sisting as it does of a fine bas-relief, which supplies us with 
an actual representation of sun-worship in ancient Babylonia, 
followed by a long inscription of 285 lines written in the neo- 
Babylonian cuneiform characters, both the illustration and the 
inscription have been the subject of abundant and fruitful dis- 
cussion. 

The tablet itself was found in an earthenware trough buried 
about three feet below the surface of a room that was paved with 
asphalt, instead of the usual stone or brick of Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian structures. It may be well to recall briefly the contents 
of the inscription.’ It begins by giving an account of the varying 
fortunes that befell the temple, its pillage during the troublesome 
times of the invasion of the Sutu in the eleventh century, the 
alternating reinstitution and cessation of offerings to Shamash up 
to the days of Eulmas-8akinSum, about one hundred years 
prior to Nabubaliddin. Coming to his own days, Nabubaliddin, 
after bestowing upon himself the usual string of complimentary 
titles, and celebrating his supremacy over his enemies, including 
the Sutu, declares himself to be commissioned by Marduk to 
revenge the injury done to his land, to build up cities, to found 
sanctuaries, to make images, to fix laws and ordinances, and to 
provide for regular offerings and sacrifices. He then describes 
the discovery of an “outline’’® for the ancient statue of the sun- 
god and directs Nabunadinsum, a descendant of the priest who 
had charge of the sanctuary in the daysof Eulmas-Sakinsum, 

5 The text of the tablet with the bas-relief is published in V R., plates 60-61. Partial 
translations were offered by Pinches (TSBA., Vol. VIII, pp. 164-71) and by Pinches and 
Budge (PSBA., Vol. VI, pp. 179-81) ; complete translations by Scheil (ZA., Vol. IV, pp. 324-44), 
Joh. Jeremias (Beitrdige zur Assyriologie. I, pp. 268-92), and Peiser (Keilschrift-Bibliothek, 
Vol. ITI, Part I, pp. 175-83). Of the three that of Peiser is the most satisfactory, though 
many obscurities still remain to be cleared up. The bas-relief and the symbols con- 
nected with it have been discussed by Pinches and Budge (as above), by Menant ( Recherches 
sur la glyptique orientale, Iére Partie, pp. 244-7), by Dr. William Hayes Ward (Proc. Amer. 
Or. Soc., October, 1887, pp. xxxi-xxxii), and by the writer (ibid., October, 1888, pp. xev-xeviii). 
It is rather surprising that Dr. Ward’s important paper should have escaped the notice of 


European scholars, for it disposes of several erroneous views regarding the symbols of the 
tablet, which are still upheld by Peiser, as well as by Scheil and Jeremias. 


6Assyr. usurtu. For the justification of this translation see below. 
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to make an image of Shamash in magnificent style, in accordance 
with the discovered model, so as to insure an exact copy of the 
old image. The order is executed and the image solemnly dedi- 
cated. The closing portion of the inscription (col. iv, 47, to 
vi, 29) is taken up with a detailed statement of the revenue in 
land and kind set aside by the king for the temple, and a list of 
garments of various kinds presented to the priest Nabunadin- 
sum for the temple service for various months of the year. A 
formal deed of transfer, duly dated and witnessed, was prepared 
by the king, of which deed this portion of the inscription is 
expressly stated to be a copy. The contract is followed by the 
usual curses hurled against the one who questions the legitimacy 
of the document or who does injury to the tablet. So much for 
the text. 

In the box with the tablet were also found, according to 
Rassam (7SBA., Vol. VIII, p. 176), two terra-cotta cylinders 
containing accounts of the restoration of various temples (includ- 
ing E-babbara), undertaken by Nabonnedos. Inasmuch as 
over one hundred fragments of Nabonnedos’ cylinders were 
brought to the British Museum from Abu-Habba, Rassam’s 
statement is rather vague; and at this date it is probably no 
longer possible to determine exactly which cylinders were found 
in the box. On the cover and on the four sides of the box, whose 
inside measures are 6 inches (depth) 17 inches (length) « 134 
inches (breadth), are inscribed the words “Shamash the great 
lord inhabiting E-babbara which is in Sippar.”' The box 
furthermore contained, according to Rassam’s statement (TSBA., 
Vol. VIII, p. 176), two burnt-clay molds representing an impress 
of the aforementioned bas-relief. Pinches, strangely enough, 
speaks in his first notice (PSBA., Vol. III, p. 109) of “one” 
mold, and in a later article (PSBA., Vol. VIII, p. 166) of “some 
molds,” and then rather ambiguously of “this mold” (cbid., 
p. 167). Asa matter of fact, the British Museum possesses two 
molds which are placed on exhibition by the side of the stone 
tablet and the box. In the Zeitschrift fiir Keilschr., Vol. I, 
p. 270, Bezold describes, among several casts of inscriptions in 
the Royal Ottoman Museum at Constantinople sent him by Hamdi 
Bey, one which contains an exact counterpart of the bas-relief at 


7 Corresponding to the three lines in the left upper corner of the bas-relief at the top 
of the tablet and also to the first three lines of the inscription. 
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the top of our tablet. Dr. Bezold’s suggestion that the original 
may be the upper portion of a duplicate to the Abu-Habba stone 
is not correct. The measurements of the cast correspond exactly 
with the dimensions of the two molds in the British Museum, so 
that what the Constantinople museum possesses is a third copy of 
the mold. Any further doubts as to this conclusion are set at rest 
by Dr. Hilprecht’s statement to me that the Constantinople museum 
possesses only a mold and no inscription. A cast of this mold 
was brought by Dr. Hilprecht to the museum of the University 
of Pennsylvania, but a comparison of it with a cast of the 
British Museum tablet containing at its head the illustration of 
Shamash in his shrine shows that the Constantinople mold 
could not have been prepared from this tablet. The measure- 
ments of the mold correspond with the design of the Nabubal- 
iddin tablet, but the position of the three-lined inscription on 
the left-hand side does not. Now, the box in which the tablet is 
found is large enough to hold at least two tablets, and the ques- 
tion may therefore be raised whether there were not two copies 
originally of Nabubaliddin’s tablet in the box. At various times 
rumors have been circulated in and around Bagdad of a duplicate 
to the Nabubaliddin tablet having been found. Some years ago 
Dr. Budge thought that he was on the track of such a duplicate. 
It is not certain from Rassam’s account that he was on the spot 
when the box was dug up, and anyone who knows the propen- 
sities of the Arabic workmen in the Euphrates valley will not 
consider it improbable that the contents of the box were tampered 
with before Mr. Rassam appeared on the scene. Coming back 
now to the molds, Mr. Pinches first suggested that they were 
prepared as a protection for the bas-relief, but afterward pro- 
pounded the more plausible view that “the molds were intended 
to preserve the representation if the original should be destroyed,” 
while Mr. Rassam advances the strange opinion that “they were 
made for the purpose of molding in metal a number of these 
mystic designs for either breastplates or religious use.” The two 
molds in the British Museum and the one in Constantinople are 
of the same size. The two in London are exact duplicates of 
one another, except that one of the two, which, by the way, 
gives the better impression of the design, contains an inscrip- 
tion on the reverse. Mr. Pinches appears at the time of his 
first article to have noticed the inscription on the back of one of 
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the London molds, for he speaks of the “inscribed” covering 
(PSBA., Vol. III, p. 110), and in his second article states that 
the inscription contains a record of the restoration of the temple 
under Nebopolassar. He, moreover, credits this king with having 
made the box and riveted the stone itself which had been broken. 
Pinches is correct so far as the name of Nebopolassar is con- 
cerned, but he could not have gone to the trouble of reading the 
inscription, or he would have given a more accurate statement of 
its contents. Nor is there any evidence going to show that 
Nebopolassar made the box or riveted the stone. The inscription 
contains a list of garments and outfit, presumably for the statue 
of Shamash, set aside as an offering for various months of the 
year. The last line reveals the name of Nebopolassar as the one 
who made the offering. 

Beyond Pinches’ inadequate statement no notice has been 
taken of this inscription. It has never been published, and I 
therefore took occasion to copy it while spending some weeks at 
the British Museum a few years ago. Through the kindness of 
Dr. Budge, the learned keeper of the Egyptian and Assyrian 
antiquities, I was permitted to have a photograph taken of the 
inscription for THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SEMITIC LANGUAGES 
AND LITERATURES, and the trustees of the British Museum, at the 
suggestion of Dr. Budge, were kind enough to forward a cast of 
the inscription to me so as to insure a correct reproduction of the 
text. The inscription® consists of nineteen lines. It has histor- 
ical, archeological, and philological interest: historical, inasmuch 
as it throws some additional light on the history of the temple 
and enables us to add to our meager knowledge of Nebopolassar’s 
reign ; archzeological, because it suggests an explanation for the 
existence of these molds; philological, because of some words it 
contains and that occur here for the first time. The characters 
are neo-Babylonian and, with the exception of some erasures and 
one or two characters on the last line, are clear. 

[Note.—In my copy, |. 16 (Plate II, p. 73), correct the last two 
characters (KI-LAL=Ssukultu) to the sign for repetition (@). (See 
Delitzsch, Assyrische Lesestiicke, Schrifttafel, No. 263; and Assyrian 
Grammar, Sign List, No. 268.)] 


The inscription reads as follows: 


8The mold bears the British Museum signature 81, 11-28, 33 A. H. See Plates I 
and II. 
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II. 


TRANSLITERATION. 


iluSamas bélu rabu-u a-sib E-babbar-ra bél Sippar ki 

lubus il Samas bélu rabu-u bél Sippar ki 

arab Nisan Om VJJ kan JJ is §al-hu IV subat gib-ti 

gubat din-nu XL ma-na Sukultu-Su-nu istén is hu-la-nu 

ist6n me-zi-hu isi VII subétu 8a hulanu 

ist6én ma-na X Siklu Sukultu istén subat nibhu® AM 

istén subat karbitu(?)” ta-bar-ra istén subat pisa XX 
ma-na Sukultu 

istén subat pisa zi-ku istén me-zi-hu isi 

istén ku-lu-lu ellu ku-lu-lu Sa 

burdésu AM elisu istén subat pisa ellu 

AM burasu babi svbat pisa arab Tyar 4m X kan ki-ma 
arab Nisan sukultu 

arab Ulu] om [JI] kan JJ gal-bu III subati 

istén subat hu-la-nu istén me-zi-bu isi 

VI subat huladnu”™ istén subat karbitu istén subat pisa 

ist6én mut-ta-tum 8a ta-bar-ri 

ellu bu-su ti-me-tum ®#7@b Tagrit 4m VII kan @(?) 

arab ArahSamna ®m XY kan kima arab Nisan ®rab Adar 4m 
XV kan 

ki-ma ®rab Ulul gab-ri a-su-u-mi-it 8a Samas bél Sip- 
par ki 

8a Nabu-abal-usur sar Babil ki 


TRANSLATION. 


Shamash, the great lord inhabiting E-babbara, the lord of Sippar. 

Outfit for Shamash, the great lord, the lord of Sippar. 

Month of Nisan, 7th day, two cords, four cloaks, 

a couch covering worth 40 mana, one border(?), 

one girdle, seven borders(?) 

worth 1 mana 10 shekels, one band AM, 

one sacrificial dress of light-purple wool, one white garment worth 
20 mana, 

one white garment ziku, one girdle, 

one bright-colored mantle(?), a mantle 

overlaid with gold AM, one white, bright-colored garment, 

AM gold of the gate, a white garment. Month of Iyar, 10th day, 
like the month of Nisan, in value. 

Offering for month of Elul, 3d day, two cords, three cloaks, 

one border, one girdle, 

six borders(?), one sacrificial dress, one white garment, 

9 Ideographically written IB-LAL. See V R. 15, 52, e-f. 


10 Ideographically written DE-IB-LAL. See the commentary. 
11 Ideographically written GAR-IB-LAL. See V R. 15, 53, e-/. 
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15 one chaplet of light-purple wool, 
fine-spun linen. For the month of Tishri, 7th day, the same. For the 
month of Marcheshwan, 15th day, like Nisan. Month of Adar, 


15th day, : 
like the month of Elul. Copy of the bas-relief of Shamash, lord of 


Sippar, 
belonging to’ Nebopolassar, king of Babylon. 


COMMENTARY. 


The terms for the various kinds of garments constitute the 
difficult feature of the inscription. In order to determine the 
meaning of these terms we must have recourse to the lexicograph- 
ical lists and to the temple documents embodying contracts for 
work given out by the temple authorities. The long list of gar- 
ments published in V Rawlinson, plates 14 and 15, and the class 
of documents of which Zehnpfund™ has made a special study, 
bear directly on the terms occurring in our inscription. It is 
evident that the lists in V R., plates 14 and 15, were prepared on 
the basis of just such documents as Zehnpfund has investigated. 
The Babylonian gods were splendidly robed, and different gar- 
ments were set aside for them for the various festive occasions 
celebrated in their honor in the course of the year. The priests, 
too, had their official robes, and for a large establishment like 
E-babbara the work involved in providing the outfits of the gods 
and of the temple servitors was considerable. The raw material 
was purchased by the temple authorities or received as part of the 
temple’s income, and the material was given to the temple work- 
men for being converted into the various garments, coverings, 
draperies, and the like, as needed. 

2. The term used at the beginning of the second line of our inscrip- 
tion seems to be the general one for outfit. The first sign to be read, 
TU or TUB,” is the general determinative for clothing, but in com- 
bination with GAR “make” and tu (or mu) is equivalent to lubfisu. 
See V R. 15, 26, c-d, where we find the equation — 

Tu-gar-mu” = lubfisu = outfit 


and then in succession — 
outfit for a god 
outfit for a king 
outfit for a goddess 


12 Or “made by ;” lit. ‘‘ of.” 

13 ** Babylonische Weberrechnungen,” in Beitr. z. Assyr., Vol. I, pp. 492-536 ; “‘ Nachtrage,”” 
ibid., pp. 632-6. 

14 See the writer's Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, p. 670. 

1 Not ku. See Briinnow’s list, Nos. 10,551 and 10,567 (tub-ba). 

16 So, as a gloss indicates, the sign for clothing is to be read in this combination. 
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3. Salbu isa term of frequent occurrence in the contract literature.” 
The fact that it is preceded invariably by the determinative for “wood” 
does not stamp it as a “Tempelgerith” (so Delitzsch, Assyr. Hdw., s. v., 
and Tallqvist, Sprache Nabunaia’s, s.v.). From sucha passage as Strass- 
maier, Nabonidus Inschriften, No. 115, 7-9, where a number of Salhu are 
ordered for the deities Bunene and Gula and for the priestesses of 
E-babbara, it is evident that some personal apparel is meant. The 
juxtaposition with kibsu “turban” (e.g., Nabd., No. 143,4; 146, 8; 179, 
4, etc.) bears out this supposition. Kibsu likewise has the determinative 
for “wood” attached, and in both cases, therefore, this sign is merely an 
indication of the material—some species of wood fiber out of which the 
object is woven. The occurrence of the same term Salbu_ in archi- 
tectural usage for the “outer wall” of Babylon suggests that the par- 
ticular part of the outfit implied was something attached to the dress, as 
a cord or a girdle of some kind.—Sibtu. Exactly what kind of a 
garment or part of the dress is meant by sibtu it is difficult to say. 
Zehnpfund (Beitr. z. Assyr., Vol. I, p. 519) proposes to take sibtum in 
the sense of “something that is put around one,” but that is too vague 
and too general. An examination of the passages in which the word 
occurs has led me to the conclusion that “cloak” fits the context very 
well in most, if not all, places. 

4. Dinnu. From II R. 23, c-d, 67, we are permitted to conclude 
that dinnu isa couch of some kind. On bas-reliefs and cylinders the 
gods are frequently represented as seated on thrones or stools. Indeed, 
they are oftener represented as seated than standing. On the illustration 
at the head of the Nabubaliddin tablet, Shamash sits on a low chair 
or couch; and it is natural to find among the offerings of Nebopolassar 
a covering for the sacred piece of furniture on which the god reposes.'* 
This covering appears to have been particularly valuable. 

4. Hulanu, written with the determinative for “wood,” appears fre- 
quently in the contract literature by the side of isSalhu. Phonetically 
we find these various manners of writing, hul-la-nu, hu-ul-la-nu, 
as well as hu-la-nu. In Nabubaliddin’s inscription the same word 
occurs with the determinative for “garment” (V R. 61, col. v, 45), and so 
likewise in the list (V R. 15, ef, 52-53) where the ideographic equivalents 
are identical with those occurring at the close of 1. 14 of our inscription, 
namely, GAR-IB-LAL. Delitzsch (Assyr. Hdw., p. 277b) is of the 
opinion that there are two distinct meanings for the term: (1) as a gar- 
ment and (2) as something belonging to the couch of a deity. There 
is, however, no necessity for this complication. The juxtaposition of 
hulanu with Salbu and the occurrence of hulanu in our passage 
as an accessory to dinnu favor the assumption that our word, like 
Salhu (and like nibhu), represents again some species of corded work, 

17 See the passages in Tallqvist, Sprache der Contracte Nabunaid’s, p. 135, and Delitzsch, 
Assyr. Hdw., p. 662a. 

18 It may not be out of place to recall the description given by Herodotus, Book I, § 181, 


of the sacred chamber in the temple of Marduk at Babylon, which contained, according 
to the Greek historian, a golden couch. 
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serving probably as a border to the couch covering. The passage, Strass- 
maier, Nabonidus, 660, 1, where the hulanu is brought into direct 
connection with the couch of a god (ana irsi 8a Sama§), bears out 
incidentally the view here maintained regarding dinnu, and, again, a 
comparison of the ideographs for hulanu with those for nibbu is 
instructive and helps us to specify still further the sense of both words. 
V R. 15 we read — 

TU-IB-LAL = nibhu 

TU-GAR-IB-LAL = bulanu 


While the force of IB-LAL™ is not altogether clear, the addition of 
GAR (= 8akanu “make”) indicates only a slight modification in the 
making of the bulanu. All three words, Salbu, bulanu, and 
nibbu, are species of cords and girdles to be fastened around garments 
or attached to them as borders. 

5. So far as I can see, mezibu occurs in this inscription for the first 
time. Both here and in ll. 8 and 13 it is followed by the determinative for 
“wood”—a vague indication again of its being an object woven of reeds 
or the like. I should like to suggest for this word a comparison with the 
biblical "773, with which it corresponds exactly in form. The Hebrew 
eta occurs Job 12:21 in the sense of girdle: IB" OP'S Mn 
“The meziah of the strong he loosens.” A slightly variant form "TQ 
(mezah) is found Ps. 109:19, F-am Tyan mrads Fos a5 5 an 
“May it be to him like a garment that he puts on and for a mezah 
encircling him perpetually.” A word corresponding to M73 actually 
occurs in a syllabary, V R. 32, 400, viz., me-za-ab, and in confirma- 
tion of the proposed identification with the Hebrew word, mezab is 
explained in the syllabary in question Sa up-pi-ti, ¢.e., “for inclos- 
ing.” It is very likely, as Delitzsch suggests,” that the determinative 
for “leather” preceded the series of words among which mezab occurs. 
Tf this is correct, a distinction is thus suggested between mezah and 
mezihu, the former being a girdle made of leather, the other woven of 
some kind of wood fibers, since it is followed in our inscription in both 
cases by the determinative for “wood.” 

7. That the garment represented by the ideographs DE-IB-LAL 
was used for the statues of the gods is shown by Strassmaier, Nabonidus, 
No. 410, 5-6,”' where (1. 6) a DE-IB-LAL for Shamash and one for his 
consort are referred to. Zehnpfund’s suggestion” that the ideographs 
denote “washable clothes” requires no refutation. The reading lubf- 
Sum mé-e in Strassmaier, Nbd., 826, 5, which he quotes in support, is not 
certain. The sign after E can certainly not be regarded as the indication 
of the plural, and even if this were the case, a rendering “washable stuffs 

19I1B=agagu “fierce” = strong(?) and LAL =esélu = fasten. In K 4412 nibbu 
and ezizu “strong” appear as synonyms. See Delitzsch’s Assyr. Hdw., p. 443, a-b. 


20 Assyrisches Woérterbuch, pp. 232-4. 


21 Beitrdge zur Assyriologie, I, p. 522. 


22 Tbid., p. 534. 
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for Shamash” is out of the question. Presumably, all clothes worn by 
the Babylonians could be washed. Of the three ideographs composing 
the garment, two, IB-LAL, are the same that we have already come 
across in the equivalents for bhulanu and nibbu. The sign DE, 
among other things, is used for nikfii “to sacrifice” (Briinnow, 6727), 
and since a subat niki is specifically mentioned in a list V R. 28, 20, 
c-d, DE-IB-LAL may very well be some kind of a sacrificial dress. A 
subat kar-bit occurs in the Abu-Habba tablet, V R. 61, col. v, 43 and 
55, in a series which includes hulfnu and nibbu; and, accepting Jere- 
mias’ rendering of “Opfergewand,”” I venture to suggest that DE-IB- 
LAL is the ideographic equivalent to this karbit. 

7. Pisu. Light and dark clothes are referred to in the lexicograph- 
ical lists, e. g.. V R. 14, obv., a—b, 19, e-tum (dark), 20, pi-sa-a-tum 
(white). See also c-d, 8, pi-sa-a-tum(?); lld, ug-na-a-tum” “bright ;” 
12d, a-tu-u “dark brown;” V R. 28, c-d, 13, bani “bright.” 

8. Regarding zi-ku I have no suggestion to offer. 

9. Kululu. A subat kululi is mentioned in the list V R. 28, 
c-d, 17. Unfortunately, the column containing the corresponding ideo- 
graphs is broken off, so that we are left to conjecture the kind of garment 
meant from the general meaning of the stem kalalu “surround.”® A 
cloak that is to be thrown around the image of the goddess or god 
appears to be meant. 

11. With regard to this strange AM at the beginning of the line, it 
is to be noted that here it occurs before hurdsu, whereas in the pre- 
ceding line it follows the word, and similarly in 1. 6 it follows the ideo- 
graphs for nibhu. Strassmaier, Nbd., 217, 2, this same AM is found, 
though Zehnpfund (BA., I, p. 508), not knowing what to do with it, 
proposes to substitute some other sign. KI-LAL = sukultu is 
here used in a very general sense,;of “value,” the reference being to the 
value of the offering for the specific month. 

15. Our word mut-ta-tum is identical with mu-ut-ta-tum, 
which Zehnpfund discusses BA., I, p. 513; and I have no hesitation in 
connecting it with muttatu, which occurs in one of the so-called family 
laws (V R. 25, rv.31). The meaning of front and forehead for muttatu 
can no longer be doubted ; and hence our word must be some kind of a 
chaplet to be placed around the forehead. In the phrase muttatum 
8a kibsu”* the latter word is used as the generic term for “band,” of 
which muttatum represents a particular species. 

16. Busu. I venture to suggest that we have here the well-known 
stuff byssus. The form is identical with the Hebrew 475, under which 


the word has made its way into biblical speech. There is no reason why, 
if byssus is an Egyptian stuff, it should not have been imported into 
Babylonia as well as into Palestine. Naturally, the occurrence of the 


23 BA., I, p. 290. 

24 Cf. Delitzsch, Assyr. Wortb., p. 95. 

25 bb> II. Delitzsch, Assyr. Handw., p. 332a. 
26 Strassmaier, Nbd., 349, 2. 
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word in Babylonian raises the question whether it is really of Egyptian 
origin. Its occurrence in the Old Testament in such late books as 
Chronicles (4:21; 15:27; 2 Chron. 2:13; 3:14; 5:12), Esther (1:6), and 
Ezekiel (27:16) favors the assumption of the introduction of the word 
into Hebrew through Babylonian influence. Timétum I take from 
tamf “to spin.” 

18. The interesting word a-su-u-mi-it requires a word of comment. 
It is clear from the context that asumittu is the technical term for 
the bas-relief appearing at the head of Nabubaliddin’s tablet. Its 
derivation from a stem QC “to adorn”” suggests that it may have been 
applied in a wider sense to any decorated tablet. Such is, apparently, the 
opinion of Delitzsch.** However, where it actually occurs, a sculptured 
tablet is thus described, and as against narfi, which is an inscribed 
tablet, asumittu isa tablet containing some sculptured figure or scene. 
This being so, we are enabled to specify the sense of usurtu and 
usuratu occurring in Nabubaliddin’s inscription (col. i, 8; iii, 2, 19, 30), 
and which Latrille (ZA., I, p. 32), as well as Jeremias and Peiser, in their 
translations of Nabubaliddin’s tablet, render as “reliefs.” It is hardly 
likely that the Babylonian should have possessed two technical terms 
for one and the same object. In the first passage in question usurati 
is used in parallelism with parsu “law.” 

uhalliku usurati 
parsusu immasuma 
A rendering, 
“The statutes were destroyed, 
his (7. e., Shamash’s) law forgotten,” 

is perfectly acceptable. Similarly col. iii, 2, nade parakké ussur 
usurati, Sullum parsé u billudé is to be translated “to found 
sanctuaries, to preserve statutes, to carry out laws and decrees.” There 
remain the two passages, col. iii, 19 and 30, usurti salmisSu. To 
render “bas-relief of his image” is tautological. Usurtu is simply 
“outline,” and the reference is to just such a clay mold as those found 
in the box with the tablet, and which contained an outline of Shamash’s 
statue that could serve as a model to Nabubaliddin in replacing the 
destroyed image by an accurate reproduction. An examination of the 
other passages in which this word occurs will show that these are the 
only two meanings that we are justified in assuming—“statutes” and 
“outlines,” or, if you choose, “models.” There is no necessity of assum- 
ing a twofold stem for the word ("8 and "3y°), as Delitzsch proposes 
(Assyr. Hdw., p. 122a and p. 309b). From the former both can be 
derived without much difficulty. A “statute” is an “inclosure” and an 
“outline” is also something inclosed. For the extension of the word 
from a legal application to architectural phraseology, one may be per- 
mitted to compare the Hebrew pm “decree” from a stem ppr “to Tix,” 
z. €., indicate limits, and which is similarly applied to the drawing of 


27 Jensen, Kosmologie der Babylonier, p. 350. 
28 Assyr. Handwortb., p. 234b. 
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figures, 7. e., contours.” From this meanin,, there is a further extension 
to drawing (Ezek. 23:14) and engraving (e. g., Ezek. 4:1) in general. 
Jensen,” in his valuable discussion of usurtu (and of the synonymous 
esurtu), starts out correctly with the meaning “outline” for the term 
and shows how the word is applied to designate the heavenly constella- 
tions, but he is misled into also assuming a meaning “bas-relief.” In 
the passage quoted by him (ZA., II, 170, col. ii, 1) a rendering “the 
house was not preserved, its outlines were destroyed,” is certainly prefer- 
able to “its reliefs were destroyed.” Similarly in the passage from one 
of Nabonnedos’ inscriptions, V R. 65, col. i, 18, the reference is to the 
skeleton outlines of the temple which became marked through the havoc 
wrought; and again, I R. 69, col. iii, 33, where Nabonnedos tells us that 
he destroyed the walls surrounding a temple, but preserved the “holy of 
holies” and the usurAati, the reference is not to bas-reliefs, but to the 
“outlines” of the building. The use of the word gabri “copy” is 
an indication that Nebopolassar made his mold directly from the bas- 
relief at the head of Nabubaliddin’s tablet. 


III. 


The inscription is directly connected with the closing portion 
of Nabubaliddin’s tablet, where, after setting forth the manner in 
which the regular income fixed for the temple animal sacrifices— 
meal, datewine, fish, and vegetables—is to be distributed among 
the officials belonging to the temple, Nabubaliddin continues 
(col. v, 39-vi, 8): 

All kinds of festive garments for Shamash, A, and Bunene. A 
pulbu dress, a sacrificial dress, a breastplate(?), a border, a cord, light- 
purple wool, dark-purple wool, a large sacrificial dress, and a sacrificial 
cloth(?). 

These appear to be special gifts offered by the king on the 
occasion of the dedication of the statue of Shamash and of the 
restored temple. There follow these specifications ranged in the 
order of months and fixed as annual gifts: 

“For the month of Nisan, 7th day, a breastplate. 
For the month of Iyar, 10th day, a breastplate. 
For the month of Elul, 3d day, a sacrificial dress. 
For the month of Tishri, 7th day, a sacrificial dress. 
For the month of Marcheshwan, 15th day, a breastplate. 
For the month of Adar, 15th day, a sacrificial dress. 
A total of six festive garments for each year 
the gift of the king to Shamash, A, and Bunene.” 


29 Cf. also “pm (from mpm) for “figures drawn on a wall,’’ 1 Kgs. 6:35; Ezek. 8:10; 
23:14, oe 
30 Kosmologie der Babylonier, pp. 348-54. 
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It will be seen that the months and days specified on the 
tablet agree with those on the mold. On both we have the 
months Nisan, Iyar, Elul, Tishri, Marcheshwan, and Adar, 7. e., 
the Ist, 2d, 6th, 7th, 8th, and 12th months, respectively, and the 
7th, 10th, 3d, 7th, 15th, and 15th days, respectively. It is evi- 
dent that these six days in the year represent some kind of festi- 
vals celebrated in Shamash’s temple. The first half of Nisan is 
the zagmuk or New Year’s festival season.” Of the other 
festivals the little that we know may be found in my Religion of 
Babylonia and Assyria, pp. 685-6. 

The mention of Nebopolassar’s name on the mold is all the 
more welcome in view of the paucity of‘ inscriptions of this king 
that have as yet been found. Nebopolassar, a Babylonian who 
served for a time in the Assyrian army, is the founder of the new 
Babylonian monarchy. In the year 625 B.C. the southern state 
once more became entirely independent of Assyria. Nebopolassar 
seized the throne without having the slightest claim upon it by 
heredity. The fact that he held it for twenty years and was able 
to hand the government over to his son, the famous Nebuchad- 
nezzar, is a signal proof of his ability. No doubt much of his 
energy was spent in strengthening his position and in securing 
the union of the state. Nebuchadnezzar reaps the fruit of the 
seed sown by his father. In his days the monarchy reached its 
zenith of glory. Theson appreciated how much he owed his father. 
He never speaks of himself without adding his father’s name, and 
many of the building operations of Nebuchadnezzar are but con- 
tinuations of works undertaken by Nebopolassar. 

Three separate inscriptions of Nebopolassar are now known. 
One, of which two copies exist,” records the restoration of the 
zikkurat of Marduk’s temple in Babylon. The king details the 
care taken to make its foundation solid. He is proud of having 
himself assisted in the labor and of having pressed his son 
Nebuchadnezzar into service. In order that future generations 
may testify to his zeal, he has a bas-relief made of himself with 
the work-basket on his head, and deposits this image in the 


31 See the writer's Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, pp. 677-82. 


32 The better of the two is in the University of Pennsylvania Museum and was pub- 
lished by Hilprecht, Old Babylonian Inscriptions, I, 1, pl. 32-33; the other, in the British 
Museum, was published by Strassmaier, ZA., IV, 106-13. Two translations have been made, 
(1) by the late McGee, in his Inaugural Dissertation, 1895 (see Beitrdge z. Assyriologie, ILI, 
Part 3, and the forthcoming Vol. IV, Part 1); (2) the other by Karppe, Revue sémitique, 
ITI, 165-74. 
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foundation stone. The zikkurat is solemnly dedicated, and 
the inscription closes with a royal prayer (col. iii, 51-59): 


“Oh, Foundation of heaven and earth,* bless the king who has restored 
thee. 
When Marduk comes with joy to dwell in thee, 
Recall, O Temple, my good deeds to Marduk, my lord.” 


The other two inscriptions, published by Winckler,* both deal 
with the operations of the king at Sippar and were found at Abu- 
Habba. They thus confirm the conclusion to be drawn from the 
inscription on our mold, that Nebopolassar was actually present 
at one time in the city sacred to Shamash. One of these inscrip- 
tions—of which, again, two copies exist—is of peculiar interest. 
It records the fact that in the king’s days a change had taken 
place in the course of the Euphrates, so that, as he expresses it, 
“the river had separated from the city.” By digging a canal, the 
king turns the river’s course back into its old bed, so that during 
the rainy season its waters could be again directed into the fields 
adjoining the town, while, as a protection against an overflow, he 
makes embankments of asphalt and bricks. 

The other inscription commemorates the completion of a shrine, 
E-din, to the Bélit Sippar, 7. e., A (or Malkatu), the consort 
of Shamash. The inscription on the mold bears testimony to 
Nebopolassar’s devotion to the great lord of Sippar. He does 
not apparently undertake any building operations at E-babbara, 
though it probably needed it,” but he emphasizes his devotion by 
dedicating, in imitation of the example set by Nabubaliddin, a 
yearly offering of certain garments and sacred furnishings for the 
sacred image of Shamash. By way of establishing a direct con- 
tact between himself and the past history of the temple, he takes 
Nabubaliddin’s fine tablet, prepares a mold of the scene sculp- 
tured at the top of the tablet, and inscribes a record of his offer- 
ings on the back of this mold. The temple must have been in 
a state of decay in the days of Nebopolassar, for Ashurbanabal 
had laid siege to the city not many years before Nebopolassar 
began his career. Nebuchadnezzar tells us that he found it in 
ruins. We may well suppose that Nebopolassar had formed the 
intention of restoring it, but prevented from doing so, for one 

33 The name of the zikkurat. 


34 ZA., II, pp. 69-75, 145-7, 172-3. 
35 See below. 
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reason or the other, contented himself with an annual offering. 
The mention of Nebopolassar’s name in the Abu-Habba mold 
thus constitutes an important link in the history of the temple, 
the great antiquity of which lends to it unique interest. Next to 
the temple E-kur at Nippur, there is no other sanctuary whose 
history can be traced back to so early a period as E-babbara. 
Through the last king of Babylon, Nabonnedos, we learn that 
Naram-Sin, whose capital was at Agade, only a short distance 
from Sippar, placed his name on the foundation stone of the great 
temple and emphasized in this way his control over Sippar, just 
as his devotion to En-lil at Nippur was prompted by a desire to 
testify to his control over that region.” Of what character the 
edifice at Sippar was in the days of Naram-Sin we have no means 
of knowing, but a sanctuary existed even before bis days, for an 
ivory knob has been found containing a dedication of Sargon, the 
father of Naram-Sin, to “Shamash in Sippar.’”’ From the days 
of Sargon and Naram-Sin we can follow the history of E-bab- 
bara through Hammurabi and the Cassite dynasty down to the 
period of Assyrian supremacy and up to the destruction of the 
neo-Babylonian empire. From Nabubaliddin, Nabonnedos, and 
other sources we learn how closely the fortunes of this edifice 
were bound up with the ups and downs of political events in the 
Euphrates valley, now overrun by wild hordes from the west and 
southwest, again rising to new glory under the fostering care of 
some pious monarch, alternately an object of devotion and an 
important prize to a southern or northern ruler. 

In the inscriptions of Hammurabi there is no direct reference 
to the temple E-babbara, but that ruler speaks of Sippar and 
Babylon as “‘places which he made secure for dwelling,” and he 
calls himself the favorite of Shamash and Marduk. About eight 
hundred years after Hammurabi, Shagarakti-Buriash, a ruler of 
the Cassite dynasty, restores a sanctuary to Anunit, who was 
worshiped in Sippar and whose sanctuary formed a part of the 
sacred area in that place. This sanctuary also dates back to the 
days of Sargon. During the internal disturbances that followed 
upon the downfall of the Cassite dynasty, Sippar and its sacred 
edifices suffered considerably. In the eleventh century Sippar 
suffers an invasion by the nomadic hordes known as the Sutu. 
The temple was destroyed and its contents, including the statue 


36 See the writer’s Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, p. 642 and pp. 69-70. 
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of Shamash, pillaged. The attempt is made in the eleventh 
century by Simmassibu to restore the cult, but only with partial 
success. Soon after this ruler the temple cult again is allowed 
to fall into neglect. It was a period during which Babylonia 
languished—the prey of adventurers who mounted the throne 
only to be replaced after a time by a more powerful leader. 
Again Eulmas-Sakinsum makes an attempt to restore the cult, 
but it was reserved for Nabubaliddin, about one hundred years 
later, to raise the temple to its former supremacy. 

The Assyrian kings were likewise zealous in their devotion to 
the great sanctuaries of the south, especially to E-Kur, the 
temple of Bel at Nippur, to Marduk’s temple E-Sagila in 
Babylon, to E-Zida sacred to Nabu in Borsippa, and to E-bab- 
bara in Sippar. We find Esarhaddon building at Sippar. 
Ashurbanabal found the temple in ruins and rebuilt it in great 
splendor. Later on in his reign, however, he laid siege to the 
place, and the temple must have suffered considerably. Nebu- 
chadnezzar tells us that he found E-babbara in ruins and 
rebuilt it. Several clay cylinders prepared by Nebuchadnezzar 
have been found at Abu-Habba commemorating this restoration. 
Nabonnedos, however, complains that the work of Nebuchad- 
nezzar was not effectively done. Shamash—so the last king of 
Babylon declares—did not regard Nebuchadnezzar’s work with 
favor, and hence, after a short interval of forty-five years, the 
temple had again to be rebuilt. Nabonnedos’ attack upon Nebu- 
chadnezzar is not without political moment. It was the ambition 
of Nabonnedos to replace Marduk’s supremacy, so strongly empha- 
sized by Nebuchadnezzar, by the Nabu and Shamash cults. He 
actually neglects Babylon in his devotion to sanctuaries outside 
of the capital. His partiality for Shamash arouses the opposi- 
tion of the priests of Marduk, who hail Cyrus as the savior of 
Marduk’s honor. 

Through the inscription on the mold found with the Abu- 
Habba tablet we are now in a position to say that Nebopolassar 
was likewise anxious to pay homage to Shamash of Sippar. _ The 
inscription, moreover, suggests a plausible solution for the problem 
as to the purpose served by such molds. The one containing 
the inscription is not only the better preserved, but more care- 
fully prepared ; the others are rough in execution and impress 
one as “failures.” Nebopolassar’s aim was to prepare a good 
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mold on which an inscription could be placed. He succeeded 
in doing so. As for the other copies, I am not at all certain that 
they may not have been made in the year 1881 A. D. by some 
enterprising Arabs. The fact that the Constantinople mold 
points to another copy of the tablet that has disappeared is sus- 
picious, and Mr. Pinches, it will be recalled, in one place speaks 
of only “one mold.” If the two others turned up later, they may 
have been produced by the law of demand and supply. 











MACLEAN’S GRAMMAR OF THE DIALECTS OF 
VERNACULAR SYRIAC.' 


By Bengamin Lasarez, D.D., 


Urumiah, Persia. 


This grammar, which has now been before the public some 
three years or more, is beyond question the most valuable treatise 
upon the Syriac as spoken today which has yet appeared from any 
source. Designate the language as we may, “ Modern Syriac,” 
or “New Syriac,” or more accurately and fittingly, as the “ Ver- 
nacular Syriac,” it quite deserves the attention given it by Semitic 
students since it first came to their notice some fifty years ago, 
for its almost singular survival as a spoken tongue out of the 
large family of Syriac languages. Asa distinct advance on all 
previous studies of this vernacular Dean Maclean’s grammar is 
very welcome, especially for the breadth of its survey and the 
fulness of its treatment of existing dialects. 

The small Grammar of the Modern Syriac Language by the 
American missionary, David Tappan Stoddard, published by the 
American Oriental Society in its Journal in 1855 (Vol. V, pp. 
1-180), was the first attempt to acquaint the world with the 
structure and grammatical peculiarities of this hitherto unknown 
tongue, and for long it was the only authority on the subject. 
This, however, was brought out before opportunity was had for 
any extended and thorough investigation of the language, espe- 
cially as regards its numerous dialects. Stoddard’s attention was 
confined chiefly to the dialect of Urumiah, where the American 
Mission Press was just beginning to develop a new Syriac litera- 
ture. The urgent demands of missionary operations in those 
early days forbade the devoting much time to purely linguistic 
pursuits. A too short life for the brilliant young graduate of 
Yale doubtless deprived the world of riper studies which might 
reasonably have been expected of one who began so promisingly. 


1GRAMMAR OF THE DIALECTS OF VERNACULAR SyYRIAC, as spoken by the Eastern 
Syrians of Kurdistan, North-west Persia, and the plain of Mosul. With notices of the 
vernacular of the Jews of Azerbaijan, and of Zakhu, near Mosul. By Arthur John Maclean, 
M.A., F.R.G.S., Dean of Argyle and the Isles, sometime Head of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury’s Mission to the Eastern Syrians. Cambridge: At the University Press, 1895. 
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On the basis of this grammar of Stoddard’s aud publications 
of the Urumiah Press, the eminent Semitic scholar, Professor 
Néldeke, prepared his Grammatik der neusyrischen Sprache, 
published in 1868. The sound philological principles applied 
here in the examination of the language threw much new scien- 
tific light upon it; yet even this scholarly work was not as com- 
plete as was to be desired, because the materials with which it 
dealt were drawn almost exclusively from the one dialect of Uru- 
miah. The honor has fallen to Dean Maclean to make a really 
comprehensive study of the language and present a comparative 
view of all its dialects. The dean enjoyed exceptional advan- 
tages for such an undertaking during his five years’ residence in 
Persia as the influential head of the Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
Mission to the Eastern Syrians, where it was my pleasure to 
know him as a genial acquaintance and indefatigable student. 
The field for investigation before him was a wide one. It is 
almost a Babel of dialects one meets in passing between Urumiah 
and the Tigris, presenting many difficult problems. But the 
dean brought to the task a scholarly relish for such pursuits, 
careful habits of observation, and a definite aim to harmonize the 
linguistic differences of the various tribes. Whether we agree 
with all his methods, and whether we accept all his conclusions, 
or contrariwise, it must be candidly admitted that he has brought 
the whole body of linguistic scholars under much obligation. 
That he has approached the study of the language from a differ- 
ent point of view from that taken by the American missionaries, 
and has advanced opinions somewhat at variance with theirs, will 
not be altogether regretted, even by them. Such investigations 
help to a better cultivation of the language among the Syriac- 
speaking peoples themselves, in itself a consideration of first 
importance. That Dean Maclean should speak of Stoddard’s 
grammar as “chiefly useful for its list of the verbs used on the 
plain,” when leading philologists for half a century past have 
acknowledged their great obligations to it, is, however, ungen- 


erous, not to say unjust. ; 
It may be of use here to point out the different aims of the 


American and Anglican scholars, as explaining the differing sys- 
tems which they have developed in dealing with this vernacular 
Syriac. The early American laborers in the language, from 
whom oriental scholars got their first important knowledge of 
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it, in attempting to reduce it into shape for the creation of a 
new missionary literature, fully recognized the complexity of its 
dialects. They secured as their associates the best scholars then 
known in the Nestorian church, including representatives of other 
than the Urumiah dialect, to whose opinions they wisely showed 
much deference. By this united scholarship it was agreed that 
there was no way of blending in one all the variant dialects, but 
that some one dialect should be adopted as the standard, making 
it the vehicle of communication for all the nation. It was decided, 
further, that the Urumiah dialect, being the largest member of 
the family, as well as the simplest in form, and the most terse 
and forceful, was the one that promised best for their purpose. 
With Urumiah as the center of missionary and educational insti- 
tutions, this form of the language would naturally secure the 
widest attention and hold among the people. In a certain degree 
these expectations have been realized. Readers in the Urumiah 
dialect number now many more than in all the others put together. 
Students from all sections of the nation have become thoroughly 
familiar with it through the American schools and books. It is 
by all odds the leading dialect in the vernacular Syriac today. 
Whether the American scholars should not have deferred more 
to the usage of other leading dialects in respect to vocabulary, 
verbal forms, and the more etymological writing of the language, 
where such usage was in closer conformity to the classical Old 
Syriac, is a question open to debate. 

Stoddard and his colleagues were not indifferent to such 
important considerations. He writes in his grammar (p. 13): 
““Many words have a different sound from what they had for- 
merly, and yet for the sake of etymology it is considered impor- 
tant to retain the original spelling. It is often a matter of much 
doubt how far we are permitted to go in defacing the escutcheon 
of words and obliterating all traces of their ancestry.” Again he 
writes (p. 14): “As familiarity is acquired with the language 
spoken in all the dialects, reasons are often found for changing 
orthography which was supposed to be definitely settled.” In 
certain matters Stoddard and his coadjutors in the language were 
probably more or less influenced by specimens still remaining of 
attempts by scholars on the plain of Mosul, two or three hundred 
years earlier, to write the vernacular of that dialect. The use 
of the alap instead of he as the final letter of the third person 
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singular of the preterite tense is doubtless an instance of this 
influence. Had the modern theory been in vogue then, that the 
origin of the vernacular Syriac is not to be sought in the written 
or classical Syriac, but in some other sister branch of the family, 
it is believed the founders of the American system would have 
broken away still further from the trammels of Old Syriac 
ancestry. 

Turning now to the system adopted by Dean Maclean and his 
colleagues of the Anglican Mission, we discover quite a different 
aim. The dean says in his Introduction (p. xvii): “The method 
here adopted will not give the exact colloquial language of any 
one dialect; but it aims rather at producing a literary style 
which will make communication between the various districts 
easier.” Of course, such a purpose must lead to quite different 
results from the one which shaped the American policy, and 
should be borne in mind in our examination of the dean’s gram- 
mar. Any exhibition of the language on such lines will naturally 
render it less valuable as a text-book for the acquisition of the 
modern Syriac as it is actually spoken. Whether the effort to 
give the language a literary dress for general use will prove more 
successful than the attempt to elevate the leading dialect to such 
a position remains to be seen. It has not as yet received the 
indorsement of the American and French missionaries in their 
popular Syriac literatures. Both these bodies hold to the Uru- 
miah dialect as their standard, though each exercises some inde- 
pendence in respect to orthography and vocabulary. The French 
system has decidedly improved of late years, rejecting many of 
its early crudities incident to its origin under the influence of 
the Salmas dialect ; in fact, it has come to conform closely to the 
American system. 

It is but fair to say that both have modified somewhat since 
Dean Maclean’s studies have called attention to some needed 
etymological reconstructions. But the dean’s extreme devotion 
to the etymologies has not carried with him, I think I am quite 
safe in averring, the sane judgment of the body of Syriac schol- 
ars on the ground. He contends that “the vernacular must be 
treated as a historical language, not as one invented in the present 
generation; in other words etymology must be considered” 
(Introd., p. xvi). This position is certainly at variance with the 
opinions held by the best modern philologists. A dozen years 
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ago Professor Néldeke expressed to the writer his judgment that 
even the American missionaries had allowed etymology to play 
“somewhat too great a réle.” Dean Maclean’s zeal for this prin- 
ciple, moreover, blinds him often to one of his own fundamental 
positions. He argues ably that the origin of the vernacular 
Syriac is not to be sought in the written or classical language, in 
which he has followed the leading Semitic scholars of the day. 
As he says: “Much or most of it [spoken Syriac] was doubtless 
in use side by side with the written classical Syriac for centuries” 
(Introd., p. xv). And he sums up the evidences in support of 
this statement as follows, in brief: “It retains in many cases 
forms less developed than corresponding forms in the written lan- 
guage. . . . The contractions in the tenses of the vernacular show 
independence of the written language. Many words are found 
in the former which are not used in the latter, but which are 
found in the Chaldee and other Aramaic dialects. So some of 
the compounds which are survivals of the construct state and 
some few remaining agents of the old form are formed from 
verbs not found even in the latest classical Syriac, though used 
now ; this would show that these verbs were in use in speaking, 
though not in writing, before these now almost obsolete construc- 
tions were given up.”” After such emphasis on the independence 
of the vernacular and classical languages it is not a little sur- 
prising how the author labors insistently to demonstrate the inti- 
timate connection of the two. Almost every page of his gram- 
mar is significantly marked with the expression “=O.S.,” and 
on such assumed etymological descent the birthright of N.S. 
words to a certain form of spelling is considered established. 
There is no disposition on our part to belittle the value of a sci- 
entific comparison of the two languages, nor the importance of 
some of Dean Maclean’s studies along this line. But when he 
goes beyond the interesting search for historical relations, and 
lays down the rule that the spelling of the classical Syriac should 
be taken as the basis for spelling the vernacular (Introd., p. xvi), 
we contend that he has no ground for such a claim even on his 
own historical showing. 

Again, our author’s etymological principles run athwart one 
of the marked characteristics of the vernacular Syriac and so 
against sound philology. Every language must be dealt with in 
harmony with its own genius for development. Dean Maclean 
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has presented with much fulness the tendency of New Syriac to 
simplification. - This he has done particularly in his valuable 
paper read before the International Congress held in London 
in 1892. He says, for example: “As the old past and future 
tenses have disappeared, the objective pronominal affixes have 
been greatly simplified, and even in the imperative, which remains, 
the affixes of O. S. are not used.” ‘Generally the contractions 
in the tenses in the vernacular show independence of those of 
O.S.” “A further simplification takes place in the conjugations.” 
This contrast between the vernacular and the classical languages, 
showing the trend of the former toward simplification, is of much 
importance. But in Dean Maclean’s efforts to reconstruct the 
vernacular on etymological lines he has too often lost sight of 
this principle. 

With these general statements of what we conceive to be 
unsound philological processes in this grammar, we will present 
some practical illustrations of faulty methods and results. 


VERBAL ROOTS. 

In the first place we will consider the author’s treatment of 
verbal roots. 

We are struck here with the frequent use of silent letters. 
The talqana is very much in evidence. He seems to have reached 
a conclusion as to the O. S. origin of a verb, and then, to pre- 
serve to the eye the suggested pedigree, he inserts an unsounded 
letter with talgana. Too often the supposed genealogy is a doubt- 
ful one. But admitting its correctness, the procedure is without 
indorsement from sound philologists. One of them has remarked 
relative to this very case in hand: ‘ Writing does not exist to 
embalm ‘etymologies,’ but to represent, as nearly as can be, pro- 
nunciation.” The attempts in the seventeenth century, and per- 
haps earlier, to give written form to the Algosh dialect may have 
followed, as Dean Maclean declares, ‘the baldest phonetic prin- 
ciples.” But those courageous scholars were simply ahead of 
their times. They were anticipating the principles of the Spelling 
Reform Associations of England and America, and their work 
was in line with the general tendency of the vernacular Syriac to 


simplification. 
Illustrations of the method we are criticising are found on 
pp. 98, 103, 310, 311. He speaks of verbs with a second or 
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final radical silent, and cites examples as follows (p. 98): S&3, 
oA, x\3, xix,” etc., deriving them from O.S. roots in which the 
gamel appears and is sounded. In the American and French 
systems this weak medial is represented by + (‘e) to support the 
second vowel, which is only dropped in pure colloquial speech, 
as it is even in such words as mS, Ssx, where the +s is histor- 
ically correct. Perhaps : would be a better support for the 
articulation of the vowel rather than 3, and either is preferable 
to \. The latter compels the belief that an O.S. stem is the 
basis from which a gamel has disappeared, which may or may not 
be true. 

There are a few verbs variously pronounced where it seems 
desirable to introduce a silent letter to render them more intel- 
ligible to readers in all dialects ; thus »ax0 in Urumiah is in 
Tiary aso. We write i» because the imperative has in 
Urumiah »«\% and in Kurdistan «ws». But we have all gone 
farther, probably, than was necessary in preserving the root 
letters in all forms of the verb when not sounded. The ancient 
classical language is not bound by any such rule. In verbs 
it does not insert nun with talgana wherever it has become 
otiose, nor the lamad in those forms of »S® in which that letter 
is assimilated. Such precedents certainly justify considerable 
liberty in writing the vernacular, still in its formative literary 
stage of development. Quite rightly Dean Maclean now writes 
the N.S. verb »@i without the Jamad formerly inserted to show 
its connection with O.S. wS®. But in one instance he rules out 
of the vernacular one valuable verb altogether, 59i “to enter,” 
because he has found no origin for it. So he makes 4s (O.S. 434 
“to pass by’) serve in the two senses, “to pass by” and “to 
enter,” which is a great loss to the language. iNs .633% may 
mean “they passed the house,”’ or “they entered the house.” 

A conspicuous feature in Dean Maclean’s treatment of the 
verb is his use of the preformative mim in verbs of the second 
conjugation. The use or omission of this mim practically sepa- 
rates the Nestorian tribes into two grand divisions, which we 
may in general terms denominate as the northern and the 
southern families, the dialect of Urumiah affiliating most closely 
with the northern group. 


2In Maclean’s system the g in these words is written with talgana to indicate that it is 
silent; our types do not permit us to reproduce this peculiarity. 
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Dean Maclean writes the mim with talgana when the verb is 
written for Urumiah use, otherwise without. As it is wholly 
foreign to the usage of the northern dialects, the American and 
French presses do not recognize it. Were we to adopt it, we 
should be forced into the incongruous necessity of attaching this 
unpronounced sign to words never used outside of the northern 
division, some of them coming from foreign languages, simply 
to maintain good grammatical form, as Dean Maclean does 
repeatedly. 

VERBAL FORMS AND DERIVATIVES. 


We turn now to discuss our author’s treatment of verbal 
forms and derivatives. 

His analysis of the verb corresponds with that given by Pro- 
fessor Néldeke. He, of course, accepts the latter’s derivation of 
the preterite tense from the old past participle, to which pro- 
nominal affixes are added with a uniting 4, its strictly passive 
force being inverted into an active one, precisely similar con- 
structions appearing in O. 8S. Thus adi of »S Se strictly 
rendered signifies “killed by me was that man,” but in the ver- 
nacular it is the simple direct form for “I killed that man.”’ We 
have an analogous form in somewhat frequent use: +S 107 5s 
= “it was finished by me” = “I finished.” 

But we see no reason for separating the participle and the 
suffixes as Dean Maclean does. They are spoken as in the closest 
union, and should be so written ; thus »Sx.5s instead of oS 16.53. In 
verbs with final lamad, nun, or resh the connecting lamad is by 
rule always dropped and the pronoun joins directly to the stem ; 
thus we have Sx, gods, da. And all verbs ought to 
be treated in the same way in the interests of simplicity and 
uniformity. 

Some would carry the simplification still farther and drop the 
yud khwasa from the stem, substituting for it short zlama, thus 
ese3s for S953. This abbreviation is in use in the Alqosh, 
American, and French systems. In favor of writing with the » is 
the fact that it occurs in other forms and words where it is pro- 
nounced the same as short zlama, noticeably in the feminine form 
of the passive participle and the tense compounded with it, and 
also in the feminine of numerous adjectives. Thus we have 
58 m., %0.59 f. “cut,” sos m., kmos f. “pleasant.” In a 
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closed syllable it has the same sound as =, which is usually 
that of 7. But Dean Maclean makes a surprising error when he 
affirms that it uniformly has this sound (pp. 9, 11, 85). He is 
particular to state that the sound of the khwasa is not modified 
even by the letters qof, tait, and ‘e. Our experience of nearly 
forty years in hearing and speaking the vernacular Syriac is 
contrary to this assertion. Not only the letters cited, but also 
kheit and resh, almost invariably modify the sound of the -. 
There is an unmistakable difference in the pronunciation of this 
vowel in oSs53 and in oSe33, oSs-Ss. godsend. In the first word 
it has the sound of i, in the others of 7 in bird, nearly. In com- 
bination with resh it has the sound of e in pet, as in od. 

There is still another argument of some force in favor of 
writing the + in this preterite tense. When the objective pronouns 
are written into the verb the yud must be written, as the syllable 
becomes open and the sound is that of 7. We write ogs»= “he 
took me,” for 2 oS»x. For the sake, therefore, of writing 
the verb uniformly in its analogous forms, and with no violation 
of the principles of vowel sounds, we approve Dean Maclean’s 
method of writing the preterite tense. 

It seems desirable to say a few words on the substitution of 
« for 2: in the third person singular of this tense and in the 
present tense of the substantive verb, to which the dean gives 
his unquestioning support. It is important to notice that the 
alap is written here in the old Alqosh manuscripts, so often here 
referred to, in all the carefully transcribed specimens of the pres- 
ent day language prepared by Professor Sachau during his inter- 
course with the Syrians in and around Mosul, and in all the 
literature of the different missionary bodies except the one repre- 
sented by Dean Maclean. It seems to have been thought that 
the alap best represented the absence here of sound apart from 
the simple articulation of the vowel. Though our author makes 
no apology or explanation for the form which he adopts in the 
face of so many learned writers of the language who have pre- 
ceded him, he doubtless bases it upon his grammatical principles. 
He makes, however, the general statement that final is silent 
(pp. 7,317). This is undoubtedly correct. There can, there- 
fore, be no objection on phonetic principles in writing the a 
instead of 2, and since it exhibits the etymology at once, there is 
sufficient reason for so spelling the syllable. The final syllables 
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in the two words oS; x are pronounced exactly alike, and 
why should they not be written alike in representation of the 
same pronoun? The only objection we can conceive of, apart 
from a half century of contrary practice, is the possible confusion 
when the same form of the verb requires a pronominal suffix in the 
third person objective case. Thus oS>s%s may mean “he com- 
manded,” or he “commanded him,” the latter form being quite 
frequent. But the objection is not a very serious one. 


COMPOUND WORDS. 


In Dean Maclean’s exhibition of compound words we discover 
the same disposition, already remarked upon in his treatment of 
verbs and their derivatives, to a too slavish adherence to the prin- 
ciples of the classical language, at variance with the tendency of 
the vernacular to a more free development and greater simplicity. 
For example, in the word which he gives as 2x3 432 “supper,” 
which is pronounced as if written w»s., and which has so been 
spelled hitherto. It is possible that the etymology of the word 
is correctly indicated by the dean, from Sai “to eat,” and 2x» 
“evening,” but what need to parade this learning outside of the 
dictionary? So in the surviving instances of the construct case, 
why not write them simply as a single word instead of dividing 
them into two, with sundry silent letters to remind the reader 
of a possible ancestry? So we should write 235%3e6 for 274, Asns 
“spider’s web,” S.55 for SS S53 “butterfly,” Ssxs\ for 
Ss ps\ “ivory.” When the pronunciation seems to demand it, 
the two parts may be written separately, as .36 Ax» “rainbow,” 
On the same principle omit the silent 


x60 x6a0 “ holy of holies.” 


letters in such compounds as 13, ‘“‘a few,”’ waa. “several,” iX..c 
(or write oX..¢) “then,” tx5x. “Sunday,” tsx28Sa “Tuesday,” 
xbox “morning.” The classical language furnishes numerous 
instances of the composition of words on this principle, as 243 
for i253 “human” (see Duval, Grammaire Syriaque, p. 243, 
for other similar formations). Who would insist that we ought 
to amend the old Syriac spelling in order to more exactly exhibit 
the etymology of such words? 

We cannot refrain here from calling attention to one rather 
amusing error of our author’s along this line, which we are sure he 
must himself have already discovered. It occurs in $16, g. Among 


his specimens of the surviving construct case phrases he gives 
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wxop AX “bat.” But this is a pure Turkish compound, Turkish 
in both its component parts, and the & is wholly a fancy of the 
etymology hunter. It is not the only instance in which the 
dean’s unfamiliarity with the other languages of the country has 
been a disadvantage to his work. On p. 249 he raises the ques- 
tion whether the A in 1\.4 and wtAxew is radical or not, when 
both words have come into the language from the Turkish in pre- 
cisely their present full form. On p. 249 the Persian ps3095 is 
primarily “armlet,” and secondarily “amulet.” 63 in Persian is 
“arm,” not “calf,” as this grammar states. Again, it will hardly 
do to designate the Arabic and Turkish adjectives mS, \s\, odo 
as Syriac “impersonal verbs” as our author does (p. 151, 3) 
and “thus conjugated.” Their use is exactly what it is in their 
original tongues and in Persian, either as adjectives with the 
substantive verb, which latter is often elided (as ii ASX for 
wip 4. AsX “it is necessary he come’’), and sometimes as nouns 
with pronominal affixes (see p. 55), but in no sense can they be 
called verbs. We have never heard the plural form of any of 
these words used as is stated in this paragraph; the author has 
evidently confounded the sound of the first-personal pronoun 
ending with the plural ending. 

There are some matters relating to Dean Maclean’s exhibition 
of the verbs which we have reserved from the preceding discus- 
sion for separate consideration. His classification of the regular 
verbs into two principal conjugations is the same as that adopted 
by his predecessors. Outside of these fall the causatives and the 
quadriliterals. A better classification would seem’ to be to recog- 
nize three conjugations, viz., the simple, derived from the primi- 
tive Pe’al, and corresponding to it in meaning generally; the 
intensive, from the primitive Pa’el; and the causative, from the 
ancient Aph‘el, Thus: 


I. sAs, ads, Aas (intrans.), “to go out.” 
TL. \S4, afSos, SsSos (sSi00, 2{Sesi, S4Sase), “to put out.” 
TIT. s Aso, wAsowo, Sx Asoo, “to cause to get out.” 


Of course, not every root has all these forms, though theoret- 
ically all may have them, and practically many do, and there is 
much advantage in presenting them in such scientific relation. 


3 This suggestion is advocated by Rev. W. A. Shedd, missionary at Urumiah, who has 
made a special and scientific study of the language for seven years. 
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The quadriliteral verbs in general fall into the second conju- 
gation, a few come under the first. 

In his arrangement of tenses Dean Maclean places at the 
head 5, calling it the “first present.” As presenting the 
stem root of the verb, it deserves a foremost position in any classi- 
fication, but its claim to be called “first present” is apparently 
only the fact that it is derived from the present participle of the 
primitive verb. With the proper prefixes it is either a future, 
past, or historic present. Without them it is used either in a 
dependent sense in connection with some other verb, or in the 
second and third persons as an imperative. In every particular it 
conforms to the usage of the optative or subjunctive in Turkish 
and Persian. 

A readily intelligible comprehension of the verb conjugation 
is much embarrassed by the absence of any full paradigm of the 
several tenses. A complete paradigm of the whole verb on the 
basis of the fragmentary ones given on pp. 93, 94, showing first 
the standard form, as advocated by the author, and then compara- 
tive forms from the more important dialects, would have greatly 
contributed to the value of the work as a text-book. This lack is 
even more impatiently felt in a study of the irregular verbs. 
This is a field of great confusion at best, and the author has not 
facilitated the student in mastering the intricacies as he should 
have done. He simply presents a bewildering mass of material, out 
of which the student must pick the order of the particular collo- 
quial he may be investigating. The treatment of the substantive 
verb is especially unsatisfactory, wholly inadequate for the wants 
of any but expert Semitic students. Two tenses are exhibited on 
p. 74, while the verb from which they are in part supposed to 
have come, and which supplies all the other tenses, is noticed in a 
single paragraph among the irregular verbs, p. 123. 

A surprising statement is made on p. 76, to the effect that the 
imperative of the substantive verb is not very much used in the 
sense “‘to be.”” Can the author so soon have forgotten the con- 
stantly recurring usage of the schoolroom at least, 22SX, +07 “be 
quick,” siec .07 “be sensible” = “behave,” Sxg soe or 400 Saxe 
“be careful,’ “Sx .6x0q “be quiet,” 597 .~ea “be ready,” etc., etc. 

There are quite a number of other points in this grammar 
where our observation and judgment are at variance with the 
author’s. We should like to indicate some etymologies to which 
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exception might fairly be taken, and some definitions incorrectly 
given, as well as some statements in grammar, of lesser impor- 
tance, to be sure, but which we regard as misleading; but our 
article has already trespassed on the courtesy of this JoURNAL’S 
pages. We will, therefore, sum up in a few concluding words. 

The author seems to have had four principal ends in view 
in the preparation of his grammar. 1) To present to foreign 
scholars a more extended survey of the vernacular Syriac. 2) To 
elucidate the historic relations of the language. 3) To elaborate 
a “literary style” which shall serve as a bond of union between 
the different dialects of the Syrians. 4) To aid practical students 
of the language in their acquisition of it. 

On the first of these points we must concede to Dean Maclean 
a large measure of success. He certainly has given an exhaustive 
survey of the language which leaves little to be desired —at once 
a boon to Semitic scholarship and an honor to his industrious 
researches. He has also done some valuable work in developing 
the historic aspects of this interesting relic of a once great family 
of spoken Syriac. At the same time we believe that with a wider 
scientific training, and with a firmer curb on his “O. 8.” enthu- 
siasm, he would have reached results more in accord with the 
consensus of philological opinion. On the third point, it seems 
quite doubtful if the dean’s “literary style” will ever become 
popular among the Syriac-speaking peoples. There is no evi- 
dence now of any general disposition to accept it. As to the 
adaptation of the grammar for use among practical students of 
the language we must, again, speak qualifiedly. The author has 
sacrificed too much to his exhibition of the usage of dialectal 
peculiarities to make it an easy text-book for ordinary students. 
It also is lacking in systematic and helpful arrangement. But then 
we must bear in mind that he could not be expected to develop all 
his aims alike well, and that he stated in his Introduction that 
his metkod was not designed to give an exact knowledge of any 
one colloquial dialect.* 


¢P, xvii. 








THE INTERCHANGE OF SIBILANTS AND DENTALS 
IN SEMITIC. 


3y Proressor Duncan B. Macpona pn, 


Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 


The following table is an attempt to arrange in a symmetrical 
form the already recognized equations of interchange of sibilants 
and dentals in the Semitic languages. The equations, such as 
u=W=—, S=t=-4, have been long established, but the 
arrangement in which they are now presented is, I believe, new. 
The characters are taken as they appear in Semitic orthography ; 
and the relationship which we find them to assume is stated with- 
out considering, at least in the first instance, what sounds may 
lie behind those characters. Further, it will be noticed that, 
though it is necessary at first to speak of these as sibilants and 
dentals, the table itself does not recognize any such distinction. 
The characters do not fall into sibilants and dentals, but into two 
groups of two classes each, in which the sibilants and dentals are 
scattered. The very use of these terms, also, would be a begging 
of the question, as we are concerned now only with the signs 
themselves and not with their phonetic values. 

The languages of which account is taken in the tables are 
Arabic, Hebrew, old Aramaic, and middle Aramaic. Assyrian is 
omitted, as it would involve transliteration and thus raise the 
phonetic question. By old Aramaic I mean the oldest form of 
Aramaic known to us, that exhibited in the inscriptions of Zen- 
jirli. Into this period might also in part be reckoned the inscrip- 
tion of Tayma and the fragments of Egyptian Aramaic; even, in 
one or two points, biblical Aramaic. By middle Aramaic I mean 
especially the Aramaic dialect of Edessa, commonly called Syriac. 
This arrangement is convenient, as it leaves the name modern 
Aramaic for the different Aramaic dialects that have survived to 
be spoken at the present day. 

I shall now state, with examples chosen from the vocabulary 
of the Zenjirli inscriptions, the first six equations, using Hebrew 


characters with a bar above to represent the archaic Semitic. 
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w=n=R= 2; example Sl, Sn, AN, YI. 
w=Ww=W= 2; example AG, dpu, bpw, Y» 

uy = 3=W=4; example Luv, "nw, “AW, ude. 
O= T= T= 29; example dy, 7, T, ipl. 

O= T= T= 9; example 48), ST, SAT, ax. 
p= T= J= 1; example Epp OT, 77; 15). 


These equations may now be arranged thus: 


I 





b. ; a. 
) } o . Arabic. ©. oy & w& 
7———_1 = .. .Hebrw... %—w n 
|—_-* “ey . Old Aramaic. . =Y——D TA 
1 ’ 9 . Middle Aramaic . 2—2° 





Here it has been necessary to mark the Arabic |» a8 (w, 
because there is another y» which does not = w. The following 
points should be noticed: First, in Arabic we have three separate 
signs in each division, but in Hebrew, old Aramaic, and middle 
Aramaic only two signs in each. Next, the arrangement of these 
last signs is significant. Hebrew and old Aramaic bracket Arabic 
Us and «,, & and j under one sign each—‘ (W) and 1; this 


can only mean that there was some kinship between Arabic (ww, 


and «,, 5, and d: But middle Aramaic, having also only two 


signs, brackets Arabic «, and «, under 2, 9 and § under ;, 
which again indicates that there must be some kinship between 
these signs. The result seems to be that the signs of these three 
equations must be regarded as being joined in a specially close 
relationship one to the other. Two columns are bound together 
by middle Aramaic and other two by old Aramaic and Hebrew. 
That is, we are forced to believe that the sounds indicated by 
these characters, whatever they may have been and however they 
may have varied at different stages in the development of the 
languages to which they belong, stood in a closer relationship to 
one another than they did to any one of the other sounds in these 
languages. 
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The remaining six equations may be stated thus: 


b=py=D=4; example a "Om, 5M, lego. 
b6=yz=X%=4; example 7, “AZ, TI, les. 

uo=N=R= 4; example .a5, 3°45, 5°x), oe). 
US=B=p=a; example vy! V"N, PAN; }s3j (bibl. Aram. once p) 
Us =p or O= =~ (bibl. Aram. 4p); example A, pw, Ow, 


soa (bibl. Aram. 0%). 
—; example (yy), "SD, “Go re: 


¢ 


These equations may then be arranged thus: 








b. I. a. 
um U* ue . . . Arabic Ue ar) L 
O—word & .. . Hebrew. v wv ro] 
o ww P . Old Aramaic . xy y D 
—w—(B.A. 1p)  . Middle Aramaic 4 | = 


Here in Table IIa the relationships are exactly the same as in 
the first table. Arabic has three signs; Hebrew, old Aramaic, 
and middle Aramaic only two. But while old Aramaic agrees 
with Hebrew in spelling "“S with the same letter with which it 
spells 2°k2— thus bracketing under one sign Arabic & and jo— 
middle Aramaic js23, the apparently lineal descendant of old 
Aramaic "YX, has gone over to the other side and brings under 
one sign Arabic & and &. 

When we turn now to Table IIb, we find that it is not Arabic 
alone which has three signs, but also old Aramaic and, partially, 
Hebrew. In old Aramaic we have 3, W, and p entirely dis- 
tinct ; in Hebrew some words bring Arabic (yw, and | under 
one sign 0, others maintain the difference by means of w. The 


number of cases, though, of O= ,% is sufficiently great to show 


again a kinship between those two columns. But when we look 
down to middle Aramaic, we find there the extraordinary phe- ° 
nomenon that there the signs are related according to the law of 
old Aramaic in the other three tables. If a hypothesis may be 
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hazarded, it is as though some influence had been here at work 
to check the process of development, and thus that stage only 
had been reached which was attained elsewhere seven or eight 
centuries earlier. Hebrew could only go through a partial 
change; old Aramaic could not change at all; and it was left to 
middle Aramaic to develop to the position elsewhere held by its 
ancestor. 

But the absolute uniformity of the table turns upon the ques- 
tion, Can any relation be proved between the column in IIb 
headed by Arabic 6 and those headed by (% and |, ? Evi- 
dently the nexus provided elsewhere by middle Aramaic is not pos- 
sible here—the development has been too much retarded. Further, 
we have in the (6 column that most singular P appearing in 
old Aramaic and developing into s in middle Aramaic. If 
things had run their natural course, in place of s we should 
have had ,. Can, then, any sign of & be found in the other 


two columns? It is at least curious that both D and W havea 
tendency to interchange with &. We have PMS and pMw, 45d, 
"Dw and {PS. The influence of neighboring letters is, of course, 
a thing to be taken into account, but here we find the different 
forras in the one language. Further, we have Dtp = sone; yet, 
in this case, the influence of the Pp may legitimately be urged. 
But, finally, that extraordinary PD which appears in old Aramaic 
as =U, &, and ws, points in the same direction. Lagarde 


showed the alphabetical relationship of 5 to &, and deduced that 
the original sound of 5 must have been a ksh or ks. Have we 
not here a remnant of that k and a link to join & and &? 
Abandoning the purely alphabetical, it may be worth while to 
look at one or two consequences as to Semitic sounds that would 
flow from the acceptance of the above tables. Did Hebrew and 
old Aramaic really possess as many sounds as Arabic, but with 
only two signs to the three sounds, or had two sounds in each 
case really come together? That in Aramaic the bracketing 
should first swing in the one direction and then in the other 
would seem to suggest that some trace at least of three sounds 
had remained. But, further, the regularity of the change, as 
brought out in these tables, renders untenable the view of D. H. 
Miller that it was mere accident that led the Hebrews and Ara- 
means in their choice of sounds to be grouped under one sign. 
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No law of accident could make the pendulum swing so regularly 
to one side and then to the other. 

Again, Sachau has pointed out that the change in Aramaic 
of 7 to 7 apparently took place in the fourth century, and of W 
to M in the sixth. Is it possible to find an explanation of this in 
that gradual pushing southward on the part of Aramaic which 
brought it into immediate contact with Arabic? The Aramean 
merchants, pronouncing 5pw with a W or something like it, met 
a people pronouncing ja; the ~, seemed to their ears nearer 
to their M than to their W, and thus the change gradually came 
about. So in the other cases. When they paid or received 3m7, 
their Arab customers talked of wd, and thus they fell into 
pronouncing 277. The mountains of the desert to them were 
“1%, but the Arabs used some form from re , and the Arameans 
came thus to "1D. 

Finally, these tables would seem to involve that |% and |. had 
originally part in that mysterious SLL} which Arab gramma- 


rians assign to Lb, b&b, Yo, and .4. 




















Contributed Notes. 


Among the interesting collections of folk-tales and romances forming 
a part of the extensive literature of the Moriscos (Spanish-Arabic dialect), 
some of which are copiously quoted by Dr. Max Griinbaum in his Neue 
Beitrage zur semitischen Sagenkunde (Leiden, 1893), pp. 240 sq., is a 
volume bearing the following title: “Joseph Morgan, Mahometism Fully 
Explained. Written in Spanish and Arabick, anno 1603, for the instruc- 
tion of the Moriscos in Spain by Mahomet Rabadan, an Arragonian 
Moor.” The author, a Christiano nuevo, composed his work originally 
in verse and transmits many very interesting traditions of the Moslems, 
to some of which Griinbaum has given rabbinic parallels. Speaking of 
Joseph, the author says (p. 188, apud Griinbaum, loc. cit., p. 251) that 
when he was in prison, the angel Gabriel appeared before him and _per- 
mitted him to use sand instead of water for purification, if water was not 


at hand. “Hence originated the injunction concerning aeas with which 


the holy Sunnah has charged us.” As the original text is not accessible 
to me, I cannot reproduce the passage. In my notes on this subject, 
AJSL., Vol. XV, No. 1, October, 1898, pp. 55-6, reference should have 
been made to Geiger’s prize essay, Was hat Mohammed aus dem Juden- 
thume aufgenommen ? (Bonn, 1833), p. 89; Reckendorf’s Hebrew trans- 
lation of the Quran, N"par IN INTPON (Leipzig, 1857), p. 47, n. 4; 
Wiesner’s Scholien zum babylonischen Talmud [I. Heft, Berachoth] 
(Prag, 1859), p. 37, where Lamartine’s History of the Turks, Vol. IV, 
p. 21, is quoted. 


2. PRAYERS FOR RAIN. 


In Talmud Babli, tractate Taanith, chap. ITI, f. 19a, we read the 
following story: 
D> “ras Dvaws TMD SS Sasa “Nd 1b aw ern 
qT 8 SEN prs Now Saws oe “on "OUST INS 
Ja SWI TIES WANN ADMD Ta Ty sy wr ma ows 
“PNW DTI Taws “IN yaw IBD Ma [a5 "Nw “by — ayalie 
72 ND ON TEU “aus InN WIS Sy oMmD WW NSD TT 
“an pst ar} enrn mr pow nim “awa soe "roNw 
Nw WD ypns Ft MOS PS “awa NON “MdNw 7D ND 
p> wb TUN) IND OMRUS IEE Tan oA ober bene 
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INT INS OF 2 MOR 2 So DENT JS Tw Bey nobennw 


FINN "IIT NDT mow ja jaw "> Mow FoI aN Mmm) ON 
Dpen => NUTN nn S pose fe Sax rea poy rom 
POS WES TW) TIN OP NOMS Ww 425 FE 3 mw 


aat3) _— Son 7-81 TSN — IN SNS 


Choni the Maagel (circling charmer) was once asked to pray for rain. 
“Go,” said he, “and bring in the paschal stoves (in which the lambs 
were roasted), that they may not be damaged by the water.” He then 
prayed for rain, but none came. He next described a circle, and posting 
himself in the middle, he said: “Lord of the universe! I swear by Thy 
great name that I shall not leave this circle until Thou shalt show com- 
passion to Thy children.” Upon this, drops began to fall. “I have not 
asked for this,” said he, “but for such abundance as to fill wells, ditches, 
and caves.” A tempest of rain was the result. “No,” said he, “that is 
not what I ask, but rain of pleasantness, blessing, and free will.” The 
rain moderated, but continued to fall till Israel had to leave Jerusalem 
for the temple mount on account of the swelling torrents. “Pray now,” 
they cried, “for its discontinuance.” “Go and see,” said he, “whether 
the water has covered the Inquiry Stone” (whither lost property was 
brought and restored to its lawful claimants).' Simeon ben Shetach 
(flor. ca. 100 B. C.) sent him the following message: “Were it any other 
man but Choni, I would decree his excommunication ; but what can I do 
unto thee, whose presumption, like that of a son against his father, is met 
by God with the fulfilment of thy desires?” 

There are variations of this text in the Palestinian Talmud, noted by 
Geiger in his Lehrbuch zur Sprache der Mischnah (Breslau, 1845), p. 28. 
He adds a critical commentary and an excellent glossary which may be 
consulted with profit by students of rabbinic literature. Cf. also pp. 
29-30, 98, 113 (s. v. APD), 122 (s. v. 5yr). A German translation of the 
above narrative is given by Wuensche in his Babylonische Talmud, I 
(Leipzig, 1886), pp. 439-40; and in English in P. I. Hershon’s Genesis 
with a Talmudic Commentary (London, 1883), pp. 333-4. There is 
another version of the legend in Taanith, 23a, somewhat more elaborately 
told, which runs as follows: 
bapan cmd onde meaes te xb) aN Sh et PMN DE 
MIDINS Tas) I 39 ONS TTT NDT SSENT ovews I Sbann 
MLM) MTN onaws Sy TaNIw NT Pipan mw WS 
“Nw °SD OS VWs 733 pd Sw ian 15> a8 1 Ns Sy 
BMANwD TW INS TT a S937 Tews "IN Saws > ma j25 
nn TPIART "S7 man 15 aN 7; Boss Ova nnn Ts3 bp 
AN WSiaw “rim oN ym BSA PRU UN —— nve3 


bor oy corse nen pete nme cee abe orbs 72 85 


Oe a oe \ i) 


~~ 


sia, 28b. 


1 Vide Baba Me 
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372 FINNS MD PNW OSM Twi Man “B Nd> Man) MED 
DvawS PNW IR wots N23 NOT IMR aT adn 3D AN 
“17 "23 NON Tone 72 85 ‘1255 woN pis TaN> NON PT 
Sear “we HST 1D OST 53 Sw ID pwns AT AAI no" 
p> sas Bd 5d" S5enn 75 tw git ig Drs "27 15 TON 
"B °> INST SEN TDA aM Sy PSbana pRw "apa 7 
p72" 5D WN) aby wT ND TWE0 | aN wl * Sb WOH ANT 
3173 N51 ae aM ND PSI" NR OMS MALT Sw Tay 
wR Maw OMY rose srr POI ISR Oy Mov] NTT 
phys mrs xa oan "pea wis PsP Tard WI 
nes OS ONE ASN MN oa END Mn Apacs 
mM Nt 2x Mow 42 yaw 13 Mow PNT UEN PTD OM Na 
mgo3 POMESD eres oe ee ToD "7M FINN 
— ia Sax FP oy Dorma ows Ow NE ND TN Ow ITS 
23 NOM = FUS9 > Aww) Open wd Nona AnNw 75 
“HUW PMS “EMD SST NIN WD VAN ws Mw TaN 
Tos % wm) ors | ~~ ‘ospw ‘ome °> jn piss 
SFMT Os Tae PIR Maw WN ans} 


The above need not be translated in extenso. Wuensche, loc. cit., 
pp. 455-6, gives a German rendition, and A. M. Tendlau a still more 
elaborate one in his Buch der Sagen und Legenden jiidischer Vorzeit 
(Stuttgart, 1845), pp. 183-5, No. XXXVI, and notes, p. 327. Dr. M. 
Sachs’ poetic version in Stimmen vom Jordan, ete., II, pp. 208 sqq., is the 
best. There is a Jewish-German account in the Maase-Buch, chap. 52, 
about which Steinschneider and Griinbaum have treated exhaustively. 
Many other references to Choni Hammaagel and supplications for rain 
are to be found in tractate Taanith, with various extravagant traditions, 
such as his sleeping seventy years, like Rip Van Winkle. (Cf. Taanith, 
23b; Maase-Buch, chap. 53; Tendlau, loc. cit., pp. 186-8, 328 [and 
sources cited]; Sachs, loc. cit., II, pp. 213-15; Wuensche, op. cit., pp. 
456-7; Schauer, “Die Sage vom langen Schlaf,” in Geiger’s Zeitschrift 
f, Wiss. und Leben, V (1867), pp. 39-44; Perles, Zur rabbinischen Sprach- 
und Sagenkunde (1873), p. 84[ with classical and Arabic parallels]; Kohut, 
“Haggadic Elements in Arabic Legends,” No. II, in Independent (New 
York), January 8-29, 1891. Dr. A. S. Isaacs has given an entertaining 
version of the story in his chapter on “The Rip Van Winkle of the 
Talmud” in Stories from the Rabbis (New York, 1893), pp. 41-50; see 


2 Vide Low, Aramiiische Pfhlanzennamen, p. 303. / 

3 Vide Gesenius, 12th ed., s. v.; Syr. NT, Pers. > Arab. yy? ; 
4 Vide Low, loc. cit., pp. 374-5; Gesenius, 12th ed., s. v. 

5 Cf. Kohut’s Arakh, I, 242, s. v. 


6 See Prov. 23:25. 
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also Max Margolis’ article on “The Talmud” in Library of the World’s 
Best Literature, Vol. XXIV, pp. 14464-5.' 

A similar story is told in the Talmud, tr. Taanith, f. 19b-20a,’ of Nico- 
demos ben Gorion, whose prayers for rain were answered.’ Strangely 
enough, the whole incident of Choni Hammagel, as above recorded, is 
elaborately retold in a late novel by J. M. Barrie, called The Little Min- 
ister, recently dramatized. There, too, the pastor calls a prayer-meeting 
for rain, and when rain does come in torrents and floods the country, he 
is held responsible for the consequences, and some talk is made of excom- 
municating him. Such literary coincidences are not rare. Grosse Geister 
treffen sich! ' 


3. A TURKISH TALE IN THE MIDRASH. 


Among the “Pleasing Tales of Khoja Nasr-I]-Deen Effendi,” the 
Eulenspiegel of Turkey whom Andersen, the fabulist, has immortalized 
in one of his ingenious stories, is one which may be found almost ver- 


batim in rabbinic records. The collection is called “ sole wilh} 
esl writ pee” and has been rendered into English, word for 


word, by William Burckhardt Barker, M.R.A.S., in his Reading Book of 
the Turkish Language, with a Grammar and Vocabulary, etc. (London, 
1854), pp. Pv-te4. There are other translations of this curious and witty 
compilation, published at various times, as, for instance, by Bleeck, in 
Ainsworth’s New Monthly Magazine (London, 1849), and by W. A. 
Clouston, in his Book of Noodles (London, 1888) and in his Flowers 
from a Persian Garden and Other Papers (London, 1890), pp. 65-70. 
Many of his sayings and anecdotes are traceable to Jewish sources, as I 
shall attempt to prove another time. For the present it will suffice to 


7 Josephus in his Antiquities, Bk. XIV, chap. II, §1, refers to our hero, whom he calls 
Onias, in the following account, which attempts to explain his disappearance in another way. 
He was, no doubt, familiar with Haggadic interpretations, as Bloch, in his Quellen des Fl. 
Josephus in seiner Archaeologie (Leipzig, 1879), has conclusively proven. The passage runs: 
Ovias 5¢ ris Svoua, Sikacos dvhp kal Geogirrs, 8s dvouBplas wore otoens nitaro TE Oeg Nvoat 
Tov abxpudyv, kal yevduevos érhxoos 6 Oeds toev, Expupev avbrdv bid 7d THY oTdow dpav ém- 
pévovcay. dvaxbévra 5 els 7d orparémedov THv Iovdalwy, jélovv, ws ravoe Thy dvouBplarv 
eviduevos, tv’ ofrws dpas kata ApicroBovdov Kal T&v cvoeraciacray avrod émiOjra. érel 
5é dvridéywv kal mwapa:totuevos éBidobn bd Tod wrHOovs, cTds wéoos al’ray elev: 
“© 3 @eds Bacited TSv drwy, eel of per’ euod viv éorG@res ods Shudbs ear, Kal mwod.op- 
xovpevor 5é iepets col, Séouar whre xara TovTwy éxelvors émaxodoa, uhre Kar’ éxelvwy, & 
otro: mapaxadoico.v, els rédos ayayeiv.”’ Kal rov wéev Tair’ evéduevov mepioravres ol 
arovnpol T&v lovdalwy xaréXevoav. There appears to be some connection between the pro- 
logue of this narrative in Josephus and the mention of paschal stoves in the talmudic 
passage above quoted. (Cf. also Sotah, 49b; Menachoth, 64b; Baba Kamma, 82b.) The 
episode concerning Onias [= "3°5{9] is made to occur about Passover, when Aretas and 
Hyrcanus marched against Aristobulus and besieged Jerusalem. See the text, Joc. cit.: 
Tov’rwy 5é¢ yivouévwv kara Tov Kaipov THs TSv Afvuwr éoprfs, Hv PaoKa [sic] \éyouer, ol Soxt- 
pwraroa Tov Lovdalwy, éxdurdvres Thy xwpayv, els AlyuTrov Epvyov. (Cf. also Tendlau’s 


Sagen und Legenden, loc. cit., p. 327, No. 36, where Josephus’ account is adjusted.) This is 
not the only instance where Josephus serves to explain rabbinic records. Is Sachs’ poetic 
interpretation of Josephus, loc cit., II, pp. 216-18, based on rabbinic sources ? 

8 Vide Wuensche, loc. cit., pp. 441-2; told in verse by Sachs in Stimmen vom Jordan, I, 
pp. 111-13. 


9 Cf. the English version in Hershon’s Genesis according to the Talmud, p. 38, No. 14. 
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refer to the story of the man offering figs to the Bey and being pelted 
with them in return for his courtesy. The text (vide Barker, loc. cit., 
pp. Vv—-vA) runs as follows: 


S) Ks xelys se aide) SKS LyyF dP AL> Gy SS) 
oy King! xoly> pee xis rly wedat = Boe y= 
yr x oe) wel rk phy sas 355 oad r sh 
Sey MS hips yh ae abe Gp oh ate 
et ES HBT cpp KG 30T QQ0 [pyy 2755] pe ST KG 
= si,t os Lal sete po ree —_ lay —— 

eee a> Sas r ehiyt so C3 ype a] fecal 
XS ag Kahesily ea sale shy Lol ry?! xicls Kags 
BER) oy cal co Uys sole | Ss? Rod pt sal 
rier see Po y92 By yiS eo > port salS 305 p= 
Msrahrlyls paitle poal by BG Sl cdl iss ize 


Nasr-il-deen Effendi once placed three plums on a large tray and 
took them to the Bey as a present. The Bey being much gratified gives 
him some money. Some time afterward the Khoja was about to take 
beetroot to the Bey, when he met a man. “To whom do you take these 
things?” asked he. “To the Bey,” answered he. “Why not take figs, 
which will be more acceptable than this?” said the other. The Khoja, 
heeding the advice, takes some sprigs of figs. The Bey, however, com- 
mands that all his figs be thrown at his head. This being done, and 
some having struck the Khoja’s head, he offered up thanks. “O Khoja! 
why do you express gratitude?” they asked. “I was bringing many 
beetroots hither, when a man advised me to bring figs instead. Had I 
indeed brought beetroots my head would have been split!” was the 
rejoinder. 

This comical story is somewhat more elaborately told in the rabbinic 
Haggada. In Midrash Rabba to Leviticus, § 25, we read the following: 


Th NST MAT Saw PONS ay TT Ne pw CIN 
MSTp "NNO NBO ON PIS] IMI FIST SSM ONp Io 735 
JMS O'R Tas NMI ND TT TI) NSM Msp O'R MIT ND 


"a msi 'R Pow NS 72 OR PT NET MN Iw Am 7a Na 
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Another version, somewhat different from the above, is to be found in 
Midrash Koheleth to chap. II, vs. 20 (German transl. in Wuensche’s 
“Bibliotheca Rabbinica,” Der Midrasch Koheleth, Leipzig, 1880, pp. 
35-6). Both of these recensions are written in Aramaic. A German 
translation of the above text is given by Wuensche in his Der Midrasch 


Wajikra Rabba, ete. (Leipzig, 1884), pp. 168-9. 


10 Arab. xILbVs 2 Ubeys ; Gr. kdpradas, kadpradXos (vide Kohut’s Arakh, s. v.). 
4 


Syr. \$Z; Arab. XO VS; Gr. Opa ; cf. Kohut’s Arakh, Vol. VIII, p. 283, where, how- 
4 


ever, our midrashic passage is not referred to. 
12Gr. wadariv, taddriv (vide First’s Glossar. Gr. Heb., p. 171). 
13 = wenbdp ; Gr. ceXedwrv éy& (vide Kohut, 8. v.). 
14Gr. cé\Xov (vide First, Glossar., p. 153). 
15 Gr. Snvdpwov (vide Farst, p. 102). 
16 Gr. rdxuvos (First, p. 167). 
17 Vide Kohut, VII, 58 
18 Probably the Arab. ds, ; in later Latin: margulus; see Kohut, s. v. 
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The same story is told in Hebrew in Midrash Tanchuma to Lev. 
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19 Vide Kohut, 8. v. OM}. 

2miSo> Jer. 6:9. Kohut, in Arakh Compl., VI, 57, thinks it the Arab. RL; 
vide Gesenix is, 12th ed. (1895), p. 537. 

21 According to Kohut, Arakh, VII, 165, it is (via) compend(i)aria; First cites a Greek 
equivalent: xomevdidpia (Ducange). His cmendation (Glossarium Graeco-Hebraeum, 1890), 
p. 195, 8. v. “TID p is somewhat ambiguous. 

22 Cf. M. Sachs’ Beitrdge z. jiid. Alterthumskunde, I, p. 93; apud First, Glossarium, 
p. 160. 

23 See Kohut’s Arakh, I, 96b = A) - 
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"51, 5D MN) CMN Tao TT SS “TITER Som om conta 
m3 sera nN MSE. NSW owInw 7755 Md 7 55 Wa 
Not having Buber’s critical edition at hand, I cannot give the variants 

of the story. Strangely enough, the lexicographers do not refer to the 

foreign words in our text, and do not mention this Midrash at all. A 

Jewish-German (jargon) account from the book “ASW MN" 


55° ">TOINIS TOW 1052 MN ps ,»” otherwise called Brantspiegel 


(Frankfurt a. M., 5466 = 1706), f. 7b, is to be found in Max Griinbaum’s 
Jiidisch-deutsche Chrestomathie (Leipzig, 1882), pp. 233-5, and a neo- 
Hebraic translation in Isaac Margolis’ yw" "9550 —Lrzihlungen 
Jeschuruns ame nee und Sagen ... in’s Hebriiische tibertragen 
(Berlin, 1877), pp. 278-9, No. 278. There are several English renderings. 
We shall only refer to Hyman Hurwitz’s Hebrew Tales, etc., etc. (Am. 
ed., New York, 1847), pp. 105-8; H. Polano, Selections from the Talmud, 
etc. (Am. ed., Philadelphia, 1876), pp. 323-5; L. Weiss, Talmudic and 
Other Legends (New York, 1888”), pp. 94-5. Hurwitz’s paraphrase being 
the best, we will quote it in full: 

“The emperor Hadrian, passing near Tiberias in Galilee, observed 
an old man digging a large trench in order to plant some fig trees. 
‘Hadst thou properly employed the morning of thy life,’ said Hadrian, 
‘thou needest not have worked so hard in the evening of thy days.’ ‘I 
have well employed my early days, nor will I neglect the evening of my 
life; and let God do what he thinks best,’ replied the man. ‘How old 
mayest thou be, good man?’ asked the emperor. ‘A hundred years,’ 
was the reply. ‘What,’ exclaimed Hadrian, ‘a hundred years old art 
thou, and still plantest trees! Canst thou, then, hope ever to enjoy the 
fruits of thy labor?’ ‘Great king,’ rejoined the hoary-headed man, ‘yes, 
I do hope; if God permit, I may even eat of the fruit of these very 
trees; if not, my children will. Have not my forefathers planted trees 
for me, and shall I not do the same for my children?’ Hadrian, pleased 
with the honest man’s reply, said, ‘Well, old man, if ever thou livest to 
see the fruit of these trees, let me know it. Dost thou hear, good old 
man?’ and with these words he left him. The old man did live long 
enough to see the fruits of his industry. The trees flourished, and bore 
excellent fruit. As soon as they were sufficiently ripe, he gathered the 
most choice figs, put them in a basket, and marched off towards the 
emperor’s residence. Hadrian happened to look out of one of the win- 
dows of his palace; seeing a man, bent with age, with a basket on his 
shoulders, standing near the gate, he ordered him to be admitted to his 
presence. ‘What is thy pleasure, old man?’ demanded Hadrian. ‘May 
it please your majesty,’ replied the man, ‘to recollect seeing once a very 
old man planting some trees, when you desired him, if he ever should 
gather the fruit, to let you know. I am that old man, and this is the 
fruit of those very trees. May it please you to graciously accept them, 


24 Vide the talmudic lexica on this word; cf. also Low, Aramdische Pflanzennamen 
p. 46; Ben Chananja, IV, 344. 
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as an humble tribute of gratitude for your majesty’s great condescen- 
sion.’ Hadrian, gratified to see so extraordinary an instance of longevity, 
accompanied by the full use of manly faculties and honest exertion, 
desired the old man to be seated, and ordering the basket to be emptied 
of the fruit and to be filled with gold, gave it him as a present. Some 
courtiers who witnessed this uncommon scene, exclaimed, ‘Is it possible 
that our great emperor should show so much honor to a miserable Jew!’ 
‘Why should I not honor him whom God has honored?’ replied Hadrian. 
‘Look at his age, and imitate his example.’ The emperor then very 
graciously dismissed the old man, who went home highly pleased and 
delighted. 

“When the old man came home and exhibited the present he had 
received, the people were all astonished. Amongst the neighbors whom 
curiosity had brought to his home, there was a silly, covetous woman, 
who, seeing so much treasure obtained for a few figs, imagined that the 
emperor must be very fond of that fruit; she therefore hastily ran home, 
and addressing her husband, said to him: ‘Thou son of a wretch (Jit. son 
of darkness = imbecile], why tarriest thou here? Hearest thou not that 
Ceesar is very fond of figs? Go take some to him, and thou mayest be 
as rich as thy neighbor.’ The foolish husband, unable to bear the 
reproaches of his wife, took a large sack, filled with figs, on his shoulders, 
and after much fatigue arrived at the palace gate and demanded admit- 
tance to the emperor. Being asked what he wanted, he answered that, 
understanding his majesty was very fond of figs, he had brought a whole 
sack full, for which he expected a great reward. The officer on duty 
reported it tothe emperor. Hadrian could not help smiling at the man’s 
folly and impertinence: ‘ Yes,’ said he to the officer, ‘the fool shall have 
his reward. Let him remain where he is, and let everyone who enters 
the gate take one of the figs and throw it at his face, till they are all 
gone; then let him depart.’ The order was punctually executed. The 
wretched man, abused, pelted, and derided, instead of wishing for gold, 
wished only to see the bottom of his bag. After much patience, and still 
more pain, he had his wish. The bag being empty, the poor fellow was 
dismissed. Dejected and sorrowful, he hastened towards his home. His 
wife, who was all the while considering how to dispose of the expected 
treasure ..... most impatiently waited for her husband’s return. He 
came at last ..... and she hastily asked him what good luck he had. 
‘Have patience, base and wretched woman,’ replied the enraged husband, 
‘have patience, and I will tell thee. I have had both great and good 
luck. My great luck was, that I took to the emperor figs, and not 
peaches, else I should have been stoned to death; and my good luck 
was, that the figs were ripe. Had they been unripe, I must have left my 
brains behind me.’” 

The last part of Hurwitz’ paraphrase is somewhat elaborate and not 
quite in keeping with the original text. The Midrash puts the last 
words in the wife’s mouth and adds the moral: to beware of a wicked 
woman. ‘In the Turkish tale there is neither woman nor moral, and the 
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luckless advice came from a man. If we mistake not, there is something 
similar in Grimm’s Fairy Tales. In the Italian stories of Franco Sac- 
chetti (novella CLII),” who lived ca. 1335-1400, there is a curious parallel 
to our narrative of one Messer Gilleto di Spagna presenting a performing 
ass toa nobleman of rank. Another, believing that lord to be fond of 
asses, sends him two in scarlet housings, and is suitably ridiculed for his 
attention. Are there no other oriental analogues? 


GerorGE ALEXANDER Konvt. 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 


ISAIAH, CHAP. 10:3b. 


Literally translated, the verse reads: “Upon whom will ye flee for 
help, and whither will ye leave your glory ?” Our English version reads : 
“To whom will ye flee for help, and where will ye leave your glory ?” 
But this is not a correct translation of "g 53, much less of 2X. The 
Hebrew always uses this latter word to ask the direction of movement: 
whither? There is one exception to this rule, in Ruth 2:19, besides the 
seeming one here. For “where,” “in what place,” the Hebrew has 75" 
and "XN. The termination F— of TiN is a sure sign indicating direc- 
tion. Several modern commentators, putting it down as a constructio 
pregnans, give the verse an interpretation more or less like that of 
H. G. Mitchell, which reads: “On whom fleeing will ye rely for help, 
whither will ye betake and bestow yourselves?” (See Mitchell, Isaiah, a 
Study of Chapters I-XII.) 

Now, while “upon whom will ye flee” is a real constructio preegnans, 
not unlike many other such constructions in the Old Testament, the 
“whither will ye leave your glory” can in no way betaken as such. For, 
what is a constructio pregnans? It is the combination of a verb witha 
preposition not governed by it, but dependent upon another idea implied 
by, or contained in, this verb. Two ideas are crowded into the verb, and 
the construction thus becomes a means of brevity. So, for instance: 
Va i139 = to hear and to save from; 473 wT = in silence to depart 
from; “="N Nd = to follow fully; bx Tom =to turn tremblingly 
to; 59 cit =to fly relying upon. But what other idea could Isaiah 
imply in 272M upon which =N may be dependent? The adverb 
evidently suggests “fleeing” or “going.” But the prophet has already 
mentioned fleeing. Moreover, the next thought in the prophet’s mind, 
after speaking of the people’s flight, must be: “When you have fled, 
what will become of your glory (or your treasures, and whatever else 
{25 may mean); where will you leave it, and who will take care of 
it?” But how does [38 express or imply this ? 

I therefore venture to suggest that the unusual construction of this 
verse may be due altogether to a transposition of the two modifiers "%4 by 
and 38. Suppose we place these words where, I think, they originally 
stood. The part of the verse would then read: emesis 


25 See The Italian Novelists, transl. by Thomas Roscoe (New York, 1888), pp. 101-4. 
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DOTS>5 WwN 3 S34, and would be perfectly smooth and clear. 
“Whither will ye flee for help?” S2N, as in every other instance, so 
here, asking the direction of the movement. “And upon whom (= in 
whose care) will ye leave your honor and glory?” In other words, what 


co 


will become of it if they do flee to some place? 5y 377 is one of the 
usual expressions for “leaving in care of.” So Ps. 10:14: ary. 3p 
ss5m. And so in 1 Sam. 17:20, 22, 28, where the verb wus, in the 
same sense as 57¥, is used with b>. 

All we have to assume, then, is that in some way, or through some- 
body’s fault, the phrase “2 5y was made to interchange places with the 
word iN. Nor is this an isolated instance of the transposition of words 
and the transference of particles to places in the sentence where they 
could not have originally belonged. Having looked over a few chapters 
of the Hagiographa, I can point out the following cases: There is that 
peculiarly constructed verse in Job 4:6: amipn inc 7 we ao 
Te om. If we assume that the 4 originally belonged to apn, 
the verse has then a regular construction. In vs. 16 of the same chapter 
we have 373°E SP ma7 “a whispering and a voice I hear.” It 
becomes much clearer when we read "2%" Sp" “and a whispering 
voice,” “a still voice,” the same expression occurring in 1 Kgs. 19:12. 
Vs. 9 of chap. 5 reads: "20% VN 9 MINDED “pm PR Md Tw. 
The 4 of my is evidently a discordant element in its present place, 
while we miss it at the beginning of the second half of this verse, as in 
almost every one of the preceding and the following verses the second 
half is introduced by ). And when Job repeats this verse in chap. 9, we 
find the 4 in its right place. The last verse of the same chapter closes 
with > 27 TNS Mss. But it reads much better, and is even more 
rhythmical, when the first two words are transposed, thus: JI" IAN 
> 33. The second half of the verse of Prov. 31:13 reads: V5S"2 wn 
fI°mS, and is commonly translated “and worketh willingly with her 
hands.” But, in the first place, V5", primarily meaning “pleasure 
derived from, or delight taken in, something,” could only be spoken of 
in connection with 35 or “[=2, which, according to biblical psychology, 
are the seats of such feelings and emotions, and not with "55. Then, 
we miss the object of wyM, a verb that always requires an object. All 
these difficulties, however, are cleared up when we assume the preposi- 
tion 3 to be misplaced, and originally meant to belong to #"SD. We 
must then read: "5D2 VSM wsn “And she makes a costly thing, or 
garment, with her hands” (cf. Prov. 3:15; 8:11). 

S. N. Derarp. 


TeRRE HAvrtE, IND. 








Book Notices. 


DALMAN’S ARAMAIC GRAMMAR AND READER.' 


The western branches of the Aramaic family have received less atten- 
tion than any other Semitic languages of comparable importance. For 
the biblical Aramaic of Ezra and Daniel we have the grammars of 
Kautzsch, Marti, and Strack—each with excellences of its own—while 
the Old Testament lexicons register its vocabulary. But the grammar 
of the Jewish and Samaritan Targums is a field of lamentable confusion, 
due in part to the failure of writers on the subject to discriminate 
between works of different age, origin, and dialect; in part to the state 
in which the texts have been transmitted to us, especially in the matter of 
vowel-pointing. Most of the grammars of Targum Aramaic, indeed, are 
based upon the fictitious vocalization which Buxtorf introduced into his 
Rabbinical Bible. Only in the last years has the acquisition of manu- 
scripts from southern Arabia with supra-linear vowels disclosed a con- 
sistent and relatively ancient tradition of pronunciation. The Aramaic of 
the Palestinian Christians has found few students among those whom it 
most concerns, though we have for it Noéldeke’s grammatical sketch and 
Schwally’s glossary. The inscriptions of western Syria are still scat- 
tered and hard to get at; indexes, glossaries, and comprehensive gram- 
matical investigation remain for the future to bring forth.?- The northern 
dialect, brought to light by the excavations at Sinjirli, which, from its 
age and position, may be expected to prove of great importance, is still 
imperfectly known. For the grammar of the Galilean Aramaic in the 
Palestinian Talmud and Midrash, with the exception of the fragmentary 
observations of Frankel and Schlesinger’s monograph on the verb, 
nothing has hitherto been done. It is, therefore, with great satisfaction 
that we hail Dalman’s grammar as the beginning of a new era in these 
studies. He has wisely chosen a limited portion of this wide field, the 
Jewish Aramaic dialects of Palestine, with the exclusion of biblical 
Aramaic; but these he has treated with a thoroughness which merits 
the highest commendation. 


1GRAMMATIK DES JUDISCH-PALASTINISCHEN ARAMAISCH. Nach den Idiomen des PalA&s- 
tinischen Talmud und Midrasch, des Onkelostargum (cod. Socini 84) und der Jerusalemi- 
schen Targume zum Pentateuch. Von Gustaf Dalman. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche 
Buchhandlung, 1894. xii+348 pp.; 8vo. 

ARAMAISCHE DIALEKTPROBEN. Lesestiicke zur Grammatik des Jiidisch-Palastinischen 
Aramiisch, zumeist nach Handschriften des Britischen Museums. Mit Worterverzeichnis. 
Von Gustaf Dalman. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 1896. xii+56 pp.; 8vo. 

Price for both, M. 13; for “ Dialektproben ” alone, M. 1.80. 

2Since this was written, A Glossary of the Aramaic Inscriptions, by Stanley A. Cook, 
B.A., has been published by the Cambridge University Press. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. viiit+127 pp.; 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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In the ia ud" a.ve. a couple of paragraphs on the various 
5 

ancient name t_ese 4. ots, the author gives a conspectus of the 

extant remains vi © « rent branches of Jewish Aramaic— Judean, 


Galilean, Babylonian, an i the later artificial, mixed type—together with 
the modern literature on each. In the literature Gaster’s edition of the 
Aramaic “Scroll of the Hasmonzans” (Trans. London Oriental Con- 
gress, 1892, II, pp. 8-32) has been overlooked ; P. Cassel’s edition of the 
Second Targum of Esther (1885) might also have been mentioned. In 
passing it may be noted that odap (p. 6, n. 1) for Hebr. "5D is found 
in Euseb., HE., VI, 25, 2, odapOeAXc. Particular attention should be 
called to Dalman’s views on the difficult question of the relation of the 
so-called Jerusalem Targums (Pseudo-Jonathan and the Fragmentary 
Targums) to Onkelos (pp. 24 sqq.). The latter he believes to be of Pales- 
tinian, specifically Judean, origin. It first gained an official character 
in Babylonia, but contamination from the Babylonian idiom is not to be 
recognized in its grammatical features, and in the vocabulary, though 
intrinsically probable enough, cannot be certainly demonstrated (p. 9; 
cf. p. 33). 

In the following sections the specific differences between the Judean 
and Galilean dialects are exhibited in parallel columns, with constant 
comparison of the Samaritan and the Christian Palestinian Aramaic. 
The latter is more nearly akin to the Galilean than to the Judean, 
while the Samaritan stands between the two. 

Passing over to the grammar, the sections on “Schrift- und Lautlehre” 
put together clearly and succinctly what can be made out in regard to 
the pronunciation of Palestinian Aramaic. Numerous special investiga- 
tions, including Kampfmeyer’s thorough work on names of places in 
Palestine, have been utilized here; and the results are of importance 
also for the contemporary pronunciation of Hebrew. It appears, for 
instance, that during the period covered by our evidence, say from the 
time of the Greek translation of the Old Testament to that of Jerome 
and later, there is no trace of the twofold pronunciation of the stopped 
consonants (M\"55752) demanded by the Tiberian punctuation; that at 
least 5 5 M were in all situations tenues aspirate, never either pure 
unaspirated tenues (Greek x x rt, English k p ¢, nearly) or spirant 
(German palatal ch, English f, surd th). In the case of 3 5 5 the evi- 
dence is not so clear nor so consistent; the two former, at least, show a 
tendency to pass over into spirants; but here again there is no trace of a 
twofold pronunciation.’ The investigation of the sounds forms the basis 
of the following paragraphs on vowel and consonant changes (§§ 14, 15), 
in which every precaution is taken not to mistake transcriptional or 
typographical errors for phenomena of speech. 

The morphology fills the rest of the volume (pp. 75-328): the forms 
and inflections of pronouns, numerals, nouns, particles, and verbs being 
successively exhibited. The disposition of the matter is orderly and 

3 With this part of the work may be compared (with caution! see Fraenkel, ZDMG., LII, 
pp. 290sqq.) Krauss, Griechische und Lateinische Lehnworter im Talmud, u. s. w., 1898, 
pp. 29sqq. 
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clear; the examples from the different dialects are put in proximity, but 
kept distinct. The Galilean is, of course, without vowel-points, but the 
free use of vowel-letters in these texts greatly lessens, even for the 
beginner, the difficulty of reading them; for the Onkelos Targum a 
manuscript with supra-linear vowels, belonging to Professor Socin, has 
been used.‘ Every form is attested by abundant examples, the sources 
of which are exactly given; in the case of anomalous forms the author 
enumerates all the instances which he has observed; e. g., 211 sq. (impf. 
3d sg. m. in 5). Thus the statements of the grammar rest on a broad 


“ 


basis of verifiable fact. C 

The particles are very fully treated, and these sections of the gram- 
mar well illustrate the variety and flexibility of the language in this 
particular. Appended is a select list of idiomatic and common phrases, 
and one of designations of days of the week and festival days (§§ 57, 58). 
The Greek loan-words in Palestinian Aramaic are discussed in § 37, with 
especial attention to the treatment of the Greek flexional endings. On 
the gender of these words Dalman does not touch; here Krauss’ investi- 
gation (op. cit., pp. 157 sqq.) may be used to supplement the work. 

The paradigms in the Appendix (pp. 330 sqq.) are carefully con- 
structed on the basis of the material presented in the grammar, the 
Galilean forms being exhibited in parallel columns with those of the 
Onkelos Targum. For typographical yeasons the supra-linear punctua- 
tion is here translated into the common system. It is to be regretted 
that this change was thought necessary, for the resulting forms must be 
translated back by the student before they can be correctly read. 

I will not close this notice without emphasizing the importance of 
Dalman’s work, not only for Semitists, but for New Testament scholars. 
The dialect with which it chiefly deals is the mother-tongue of Jesus 
and his Galilean disciples, and though its literary monuments date from 
subsequent centuries, there is no reason to think that their language 
differs materially from that spoken in New Testament times. The more 
clearly it is recognized that back of the Greek gospels lies a vernacular 
gospel—written or oral; that the teachings of Jesus were conceived, 
uttered, and for a considerable time transmitted in his Galilean mother- 
tongue, the more essential a knowledge of this dialect must appear, not 
merely for the explanation of particular words and phrases, but for an 
intelligent and sympathetic understanding of the language of the gos- 
pels in its psychological as well as its linguistic peculiarities. Hitherto 
the lack of helps to the study of Jewish Aramaic has deterred many 
from undertaking it; but this grammar, with the accompanying chres- 
tomathy, and the lexicon which Dalman has begun to publish have 
removed this difficulty.” 

In the volume before us there is incidentally a great deal which is of 
immediate interest to the student of the New Testament. In the sections 


4On this codex see Kautzsch, Mittheilung tiber eine alte Handschrift des Targum Onkelos, 
1893 (Halle’sches Osterprogramm). 

5 Aramiisch-neuhebrdisches Wérterbuch zu Targum, Talmud und Midrasch. Von Dr. 
Gustaf H. Dalman. TeillI. Frankfurt a. M.: J. Kauffmann, 1897. 
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on noun-formation many New Testament proper names are explained, 
frequently with references to the occurrence of the same or similar 
names in inscriptions. It is to be hoped that these notes, to which a 
special index is provided, may receive the attention they deserve. For 
the etymologies of Aramaic proper names in New Testament commen- 
taries, Bible dictionaries, and the like, have come down in no small part 
from a pre-scientific period of philology, sometimes with accumulation 
of fresh errors in their descent. Not all the explanations adopted by 
Dalman are equally sound; that of BeedfeBovd (p. 105), e. g., fails to 
account for the fact that this name belongs precisely to the dpywv trav 
daoviwv. The etymology of BapvaBas (p. 142) is hardly satisfactory, 
though it is possible —which is more than can be said of the current "2 
TINWiz:. The remarks on pp. 77 sq. on substitutes for the pronouns of 
the first and second persons in the Galilean colloquial are also of interest 
to New Testament students, and in connection with this p. 90 may per- 
haps suggest a new hypothesis on the meaning of the phrase vids rod 
dvOpw7rov, so much discussed of late. The euphemism described on p. 78, 
ll. 21 sqq., is of course not peculiar to this dialect; it is common in the 
Babylonian Talmud and in later Jewish writings, and has established 
itself in the Massoretic text of 1 Sam. 25:22, “God do so unto the enemies 
of David,” for “unto David” (LXX). 

The printing of the book is excellent. The breaking of the supra- 
linear vowels in the press, which makes the use of them so vexatious, is 
less frequent than might have been expected. Some misprints of a 
material kind are corrected in the “Nachtrige.” A few others have 
escaped notice: Israel for Ismael (p. 23, 1. 20), | for ™ (p. 45, 1. 4 from 
below), W535 for "wEs (p. 84, 1. 3 from below). 

To accompany his grammar Dalman has prepared a small reading 
book, containing specimens of Jewish Palestinian Aramaic in a text 
carefully revised upon manuscript authority and fully voweled, and 
provided with a glossary. Such a chrestomathy was indispensable, for 
the printed texts are scattered through the folios of the Jerusalem 
Talmud and the Midrash, and frequently swarm with scribal and typo- 
graphical errors. The editor gives first a few ancient documents in this 
dialect, the Megillath Taanith, three short letters of Rabban Gamaliel, 
and formulas for a marriage contract and a bill of divorce. Next we 
have extracts from the Pentateuch Targums, so arranged as to facilitate 
comparison between the Onkelos and the Jerusalem Targums, and selec- 
tions from the Targums on the Prophets and Hagiographa. After these 
come a number of well-chosen extracts from the Midrashim, especially 
from Echa Rabba, then from Bereshith and Wayyikra Rabba. The 
learner, especially if self-taught, will do well to begin with these rather 
than with the documents or the Targum. Finally a couple of passages 
are given from the Jerusalem Talmud, and, for comparison, one from 
the Babylonian Talmud. ; 

The glossary is concise, but doubtless sufficient. In the places in 
which I have tested it I have noted but one omission, the verb =". The 
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brevity of the definitions is sometimes a little ambiguous; for example, 
“hinziehen” in 27 "DP (p. 27, l. 2), “in seinem Gefolge” for "5573 
in p. 15, 1. 9, ete. In some cases brief explanatory notes might have been 
added with advantage. Not every reader, for example, will at once 
divine that PSS PAT PNT TWD (p. 14, 1. 2 from below) means “while 
they were talking back and forth.” In p. 27, 1.4 (AAAS NTH) a refer- 
ence to the grammar, p. 78, ll. 1 sqgq., would have helped the learner over 
a difficulty. The author has given a somewhat extended critical appa- 
ratus beneath the text, and the necessary historical comment on Megil- 
lath Taanith, but no other notes. 

In conclusion I wish to express my regret that unexpected hindrances 
have so long delayed the notice of this excellent grammar and chres- 
tomathy. GerorGE F. Moore. 


ANDOVER, MAss., 
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September 22, 1898. 


THE GREEK PHYSIOLOGUS AND ITS ORIENTAL 
TRANSLATIONS.’ 


The history of certain books is often the history, in a nutshell, of the 
development of the human mind. Such books are not many in number; 
but a study of their transmission from people to people and from land to 
land gives us the general lines upon which the wisdom of the ancients 
has filtered down and has influenced peoples of later times. Bidpai’s 
Fables, Kalilah and Dimnah, Barlaam and Josaphat, are, perhaps, 
among the best-known of such world-books. To these we must add the 
Physiologus. The little that monkish writers and their readers knew 
of zodlogy, in Europe as well as in the Coptic and Abyssinian Christian 
communities of Africa, and the Syriac church of western Asia, hardly 
went beyond what this book taught. Even Arabic writers— witness 
al-Damiri and al-Kazwini—accepted in good faith the stories of the 
habits and peculiarities of certain animals which are to be found in the 
Physiologus. 

In the form in which the work has come down to us it is a popular 
zoology in about fifty sections which has been turned into a set of Chris- 
As such a set of allegories it very soon became a favorite 
It was translated by the monks into Ethiopic, 
In Europe it was turned into 


tian allegories. 
religious reading book. 
Coptic(?), Syriac, Armenian, and Arabic. 
Latin; and as a Bestiary it found its way into old German, middle High 
German, old French, Spanish, Anglo-Saxon, Icelandic, and Waldensian 
literature. From the Greek a middle Greek version was made, a Slavonic 
and a Roumanian. It was turned into poetry, and its influence can be 
followed in the popular songs of the whole Middle Ages, and in most of 
the Bible commentaries of that period. Its author has been stated 
to be Tatian, or Epiphanius, or Basil the Great, or John Chrysostom. 

1 DER GRIECHISCHE PHYSIOLOGUS UND SEINE ORIENTALISCHEN UBERSETZUNGEN. Von 


6+106 pp.; 8vo. [Der Geselschaft 


Prof. Dr. Emil Peters. Berlin: S. Calvary & Co., 1898. 
Der 
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ed. M. Gaster, Archivio 
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Arabic II (Paris) 
in Land 
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No wonder that it has also been ascribed to Aristotle. With the close of 
the Middle Ages its authority began to wane. A truer knowledge of 
nature drove this theological zodlogy into the background; the old 
Physiologus was threatened with entire oblivion. The publication of a 
newly found Syriac version by Land in 1875 (Anecdota Syriaca, Vol. IV) 
turned the attention of the learned world to this forgotten page of the 
world’s literary history. In its train have come a number of important 
publications which have thrown quite a flood of light upon all the ques- 
tions which are involved in this history. 

The career of the Physiologus has been a checkered one. The idea 
of property in literary matters was, of course, not present to the writers 
and copyists of those days. “Ye shall not add unto the word.... 
neither shall ye diminish aught from it,” was not even observed in regard 
to the Bible itself. How much the less in regard to a book which, 
though religious in its character, was generally conceded to be the 
work of man! It was lengthened and curtailed, rearranged and turned 
almost inside out. Hardly two MSS. in any one language agree; and 
the task of a translator is made harder than it usually is by the dif_i- 
culty which confronts him of choosing one out of the many texts which 
he might use as a basis. In fact, it is still quite uncertain what was 
the original form of the Physiologus, notwithstanding the excellent 
researches made by Land, Hommel, Otto, Ahrens, ete. That its original 
home was Egypt there seems little doubt ; to be more precise, Alexandria. 
If it be true that Justin Martyr was acquainted with its contents, its 
composition might, with Lauchert, be placed in the first’ half of the 
second century of our era. Asa Christian allegorical work its history 
may commence here. It must have started upon its victorious career in 
the form of a strictly Christian theological treatise. For, curious to say, 
no trace of a Hebrew translation or of a Jewish use of the book has come 
to my sight; it being quite the reverse in all the other world-books (see, 
e.g., Joseph Jacobs, “Jewish Diffusion of Folk-Tales,” in his Jewish 
Ideals, London, 1896, pp. 135 sq.). 

But that the Physiologus has a history back of all this there seems 
little doubt. The passages in each section introduced by 6 qvavoAdyos 
é\efe give one the impression that they are citations, more or less exact, 
from an actually existing work. That such a work did at one time exist 
can be seen from one of the three Syriac recensions, the Kethabha 
dhakheyanyatha, published by Ahrens in 1892, though this recension has 
additions taken from many different sources. It is not my purpose here 
to go into a discussion of the history of the Physiologus. I have 
attempted to put into tabular form the various recensions of which we 
have knowledge; from the genealogical tree the reader will get an idea 
of the many ramifications through which this old work has passed. 

There is yet another side to the influence which the Physiologus has 
had in Europe. Christian art in the Middle Ages stands in close con- 
nection with the symbolism as found in the Physiologus. Many of the 
MSS. of the Physiologus were illustrated, and these illustrations were 
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turned into stone in the ornamentation of both the outside and the inside 
of the churches built by monkish architects. The walls also were painted 
with the figures of animals which in the Physiologus were taken to 
represent religious truths and moral virtues (Lauchert, Geschichte des 
Physiologus, pp. 208 sq.). We have here the materials for the history of 
traditional illustrating similar to that which Mr. Joseph Jacobs has 
happily pointed out in reference to the Bidpai Fables and the Indian 
Jatakas (The Fables of Bidpai, London, 1888, p. xxiii). 

Dr. Peters’ translation does not profess to be anything more than an 
attempt to popularize once more the old popular book. He has rear- 
ranged the order of some of the sections, and has—in an eclectic 
manner—culled from many of the various versions. There are many 
points in his introduction to which one might take exception; e. g., his 
supposition that the original is to be sought for in “die von Heliodor 
erwihnten heiligen Tierbiicher der agyptischen Priesterschaft.” The 
literature mentioned on p. 14 is singularly meager for a book which bears 
the year 1898 on its title-page. Karl Ahrens’ Gymnasialprogramm of 
the year 1885 is mentioned; but not his complete edition of Syriac iii in 
1892, in which he takes back the most important conclusion reached in 
his previous work. I add a few numbers from the many in my own 
collection : 

8. J.P. N. Land, article “Physiologus,” in Encyclop. Britannica, 1885. 

9. Krone, “Der altchristliche Physiologus,” Deutsch. Evangel. Blat- 
ter, Vol. IV, pp. 262-71. 

10. Alfons Mayer, “Der waldensische Physiologus,” Romanische 
Forschungen, Vol. V, 2, pp. 392-418. 

11. W. Motschulsskij, Der Ursprung des Physiologus und seine ersten 
Schicksale in den Litteraturen des Ostens und Westens, Warsaw, 1889. 
(Russian.) 

12. A. Karnejev, “Der Physiologus der Moskauer Synodalbibliothek,” 
Byzantinische Zeitschrift, Vol. Ill, pp. 26-63. 

13. M. Fr. Mann, “Physiologus,” in Kritisches Jahresbuch tiber die 
Fortschritte der romanischen Philologie, Vol. III, pp. 108-12. 

14. K. Ahrens, Das “ Buch der Naturgegenstdnde,” Kiel, 1892. 


: Sia RicHarp GOTTHEIL. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
October, 1898. 


J UDAEO- PERSICA.' 


From the time that the Jews lost their own home and became a nation 
without a country, they have been forced to adopt the language of the 
people among whom they dwelt. But they never entirely gave up the 
use of their national tongue, the Hebrew. Not only has it remained a 
literary language, but it has been the means of intercommunication 
between the scattered communities of Israel. Its use in the synagogue 
has preserved it alive even for those who did not read its literature. The 


1 JUDAEO-PERSICA NACH St, PETERSBURGER HANDSCHRIFTEN, mitgeteilt von Carl Sale- 
mann. I. Chudaidat. Ein Jidisch-Bucharisches Gedicht. Mémoires de l’Académie impé- 
riale des Sciences de St. Petersbourg, VIIe Série. Tome XLII, No. 14. St. Petersburg, 1897 
vii +56 pp.; large 8vo. 1 Rbl. 60 Kop.=M.4 
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Jews thus became bilingual; and, as is often the case, both languages 
were apt to suffer in consequence. “Die Juden haben immer einen 
Jargon geredet,” said Benfey once;? and Wellhausen, speaking of the 
Jews in northern Arabia, adds:*’ “Die Juden redeten unter sich ein 
Kauderwelsch, welches die Araber nicht ohne Weiteres verstanden.”’ 
Benfey’s dictum may not be true altogether. It certainly is partially so. 
The Judzeo-German (in its various forms) and the Ladino are fairly well 
known now. But the study of the Jewish dialects of the East is still in 
its infancy. We know something of the Judzo-Aramezan dialects of 
Kurdistan and Persia,‘ and the Judzo-Arabic of northern Africa.2 M. J. 
de Morgan has not, unless it has escaped me, told us anything about 
“la langue des israélites de Sihné” in Persia, which he had the oppor- 
tunity of studying in 1891.° 

During the last few years some attention has been given to the lan- 
guage spoken and written by the Jews in Persia. That they had a litera- 
ture of their own is seen not only from the Persian translation ef the 
Bible,’ and from the Persian apocrypha.* The various Persian-Hebrew 
dictionaries, commentaries of the Bible,’ and, above all, the splendid 
collection of MSS. which Mr. E. N. Adler has brought back from the 
East," shed a flood of unexpected light upon a neglected portion of 
Jewish history. These Persian Jews not only studied and copied into 
Hebrew characters the great Persian poets’ work; they had poets of 
their own. There must always have been an important colony of Jews 
in Persia. Benjamin of Tudela found 15,000 in Ispahan." 

This must, also, have been the case at Bochara during the period of its 
greatness. Even now the colony cannot be small; some of these Jews 
have even established themselves in Jerusalem. In 1893 they had there 
179 houses (two synagogues and two schools); in 1896 they numbered 
530 persons.” Books have been printed in Jerusalem and in Vienna for 
the use of these Bocharan Jews. 

In the Chudaiddd we have the first chance of becoming acquainted 
with some of the poetical literature of the Bochara Jews; what we had 


2ZDMG., Vol. XXXVII, p. 606. 

3 Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, Vol. IV, p. 13. 

4See the literature in Gottheil, ‘‘The Judaeo-Aramaean Dialect of Salamas,” JAOS., 
Vol. XV, p. 297. 

5 Cf., e.g., Hirschfeld’s ‘“‘Assab'iniya” in the Report of the Judith Montefiore College, 
Ramsgate, for 1893-4, and Zenner’s “ Arabische Pittim,’’ ZDMG., Vol. XLIX, p. 560, and Vol. 
L, p. 227. 

6**Rapport... 


XIX, p. 197. 
7Zunz, Gesammelte Schriften, Vol. III, p. 185, and the literature cited in Nestle’s article, 


“Urtext und Ubersetzungen der Bibel” (Realencyclopaedie fiir Protestantische Theologie, 
3d edition, 1897, p. 184). 

8 E.g., Zotenberg’s ‘Geschichte Daniels” in Merx, Archiv, Vol. I, p. 385, and Darme- 
steter in Mélanges Renier, 1886. 

9ZDMG., Vol. XLVII, p. 200; Vol. LI, pp. 392, 548, 669; ZATW., Vol. XVI, p. 201; Vol. 
XVII, 199; Monatsschr. f. Gesch. u. Wissenschaft des Judenthums, Vol. XLI, p. 424; Zeit- 
schrift fiir Hebrdische Bibliographie, Vol. II, p. 141. 

10 Jew. Quart. Rev., Vol. X, p. 584. On the fourteen Persian MSS. in the British Museum 
see ibid., Vol. VII, p. 119. 

11 Rev. des études juives, Vol. XIX, p. 52. 

12 A, M. Lunez, Paldstina-Almanach, Jerusalem, 1896-7. 


sur sa mission en Perse et dans le Louristan,’’ JA., VIIIe¢ Série, Tome 
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before this was largely translated from the Hebrew.” The MS. of this 
poein formerly belonged to Professor D. Chwolson ; now it is the prop- 
erty of the Asiatic Museum in St. Petersburg. The MS. is in a poor 
condition ; but Salemann’s acumen has solved many of the riddles. Ndl- 
deke has cleared some of the remaining difficulties ;'* and now comes 
Mr. Adler with two more MSS. of the work,” which Bacher has made use 
of to give us a final revision.” The poem is, of course, written in Hebrew 
characters ; it contains 279 lines in Hazaj-meter, and is the work of one 
Ibrahim ibn Abu-l-liair, writing in the year 1809. 

The “Martyrdom of Chudaidad” or “How Chudaidad Died for the 
Faith that was in Him” would be a fit title. An obscure Bocharan Jew 
living, it may be, at the end of the last or the beginning of the present 
century — he deserves this rescue from oblivion. His name seems to be 
the equivalent of 7 55x or NN; and the attempt was made in the 
market-place of his native town to turn him to eternal safety in Islam. 
He heroically refused to be a traitor to himself; even before the shah, 
into whose presence he is brought. He even bids the executioner speed 
the blow, and passes away in all the glory of martyrdom. It is not 
pleasant to read “Acts of the Martyrs;” but this one act is an evident 
exception. The elevated sentiment, the warm feeling, are far beyond 
what even the most sanguine would hope to find in a community appar- 
ently so oppressed as the Jews have been in Bochara. “No one dare 
oppose that which the Almighty commands. Us he made Jews from 
time immemorial: his command is unchangeable. And who are you to 
do violence to his commands? Why are you without a care and so inso- 
lent? One he has created to be a Muslim, striving Allahward ; the other 
an unbeliever and evil-minded. Upon the head of one he has poured 
the water of his compassion; upon the other he has laid a hundredfold 
curse. You he has made Muslims; such was the decision of his pen. 
You it behooves to submit to his decision.” Chudaidad’s leave-taking 
from his brothers, Pinchas and Chédsha, and from his children, Matta- 
thia, Isaac, and Simeon, is very touching. The poem, in this way, has a 
worth of its own, beyond all mere linguistic considerations. 

The student will find in Salemann’s introduction, and in the articles 
of Néldeke and Bacher above cited, a sufficient explanation of the pecu- 
liarities of this dialect. We shall all look forward with interest to 
further publications of this nature; none is more competent than Sale- 
mann to work in this special field. Since the publication of this 
Chudaidad, Salemann has himself been in Bochara. His own finds 
there and Adler’s MSS. ought to give us a further insight into this 
interesting community of Bocharan Jews. Ricuarp GorrHeIt. 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
New York, September 28, 1898, 


13 Ethé in Litteraturblatt fiir Orientalische Philologie, Vol. I, p. 186. 

14 ZDMG., Vol. LI, p. 548. 

15 Jew. Quart. Rev., Vol. X, pp. 588, 590; Bacher, Zeitschrift fiir Hebrdische Bibliographie, 
Vol. III, p. 19. 

16 ZDMG., Vol. LII, p. 197, 
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STEINFUHRER ON 7" 


In the first seventeen pages of this little brochure the author gives 
definitions and explanations of certain words which help, as he supvoses, 
explain the Tetragrammaton (7°. Thus py is the plural of 
TN , and this in turn is the infinitive of FIDN “wonder at,” hence “the 
Dreadful or Revered One.” And not only God, but a whole series of 
men, whose birth was accompanied with special divine power, bear 
names derived from infinitive forms; e. g.. DW from OD, mi, WiN, 
7 1, ete. (p. 2). The word ms “brother” is en from MN “with” 
and "fh = "RNs assimilated to. "FIN “ with-liver,” , “brother.” hy 
he makes the plural infinitive absolute of mn = - “- p= ov nm 
=p", but forgets that the infinitive absolute is not inflected (p. 6). 
Coming to the divine name 7", he tells us that it owes its origin to 
Eve when she said: mia” TN w'N “m3 sp» which Steinfiihrer trans- 
lates: “Ich habe nistend herv orgebracht einen Spross, den Werdewerde- 
macher (der zugleich der 834 ist)”—spoken in a Messianic sense. The 
word mp is chosen instead of a in imitation of the divine doing 
(Gen. 14: :22), The word wR is used with an eye to the future, ideal 
man which w'N would become. And the word mai” is to be read as 
Piel future. Eve is thus the first to build a proper name with a future 
form (p. 17). The " of the future is explained on p. 3 as a mutilated 
mvt (not from xy), of which only the fixed consonant has remained. 
In Gen. 4:26 he would point a" as Pual (p. 32). 

Steinfihrer’s etymology and | exegesis are so novel we would recom- 
mend that his booklet be read during the leisure hours of vacation. 


THE McCormick SEMINARY, Gerorae L. Rosinson. 
Chicago, Ill. 


CHWOLSON’S NESTORIAN EPITAPHS, II.’ 


The title indicates the contents of this work, which is published by 
the commissionaires of the Russian Academy of Sciences. The intro- 
duction gives an account of the sketches which first attracted the 
author’s attention to these inscriptions, and of the dates at which the 
original stones were brought to St. Petersburg. In 1890 he published 
the first series of inscriptions, with an essay on their interpretation and 
value. This second part contains 328 inscriptions, or at least what can 
be deciphered of them. 

Semirjetschie is a province of Russian Turkestan. The main interest 
of the inscriptions here collected consists in this: they establish the fact 
that Nestorian Christianity had spread among the remote Tartar tribes 
of central Asia in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries of our era. 


1m: Untersuchung tiber den Namen “Jehovah.” Von B. Steinfiihrer, Pastor zu 
Gaarz. Neustrelitz: Barnewitz Verlag, 1898. 66 pp. M. 1.20. 

2 SYRISCH-NESTORIANISCHE GRABINSCHRIFTEN AUS SEMIRJETSCHIE. Neue Folge, heraus- 
gegeben und erklart von D. Chwolson. St. Petersburg, 1897; Leipzig: Voss’ Sortiment in 
Kommission. 62 pp.; large 4to and four phototype plates. M. 6. 
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The evidence seems entirely conclusive. Each stone is marked with a 
cross, around which the inscription is cut. This is in rude Syriac charac- 
ters and gives the date according to the Seleucid era. The year of the 
Turkish cycle is often added, being designated by an animal name. 
Then follows the name of the deceased person with his official title or a 
brief word of eulogy. The word “a believer” is added, and that is all. 
For example: “Year 1576 (year of the ox), 23d day of the month Adar; 
this is the grave of Kiz Asha, a believer, daughter of Altun Abba.” For 
a child we often find “a beloved youth” or “a beloved maiden” added. 
For an old man we read “an honored old man, an excellent teacher.” 
Very rarely is a prayer added like the following: “The Lord be merciful 
to her in his kingdom,” or “Our Lord forgive his sin, Amen.” 

The proverbial flattery of epitaphs is absent. In one instance a 
young man is said to have had a fine voice, and another is described as 
strong in body. Three cases are given where the deceased “did much 
for the church,” and one where he “made many improvements in the 
prayer-book.” Some reservation must be made in regard to the last, as 
the wording is not altogether certain. 

To all appearance the community here represented was not very pro- 
ficient in Syriac. Inaccuracies are not uncommon, and Turkish words 
are frequently found. In three or four cases the whole inscription is 
Turkish in Syriac letters. The proper names are largely of the Tartar 
type, though a good many are adopted from the Bible. Thus we find 
Ishu (Jesus), Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, Peter, Paul, Thomas, Philipp, 
Andrew, Stephen, and, of course, Mary and Martha. The latter is the 
most common name for women, as John (Johanan) is for men. The 
Old Testament is represented by Abraham, Isaac, Israel, David, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Zachariah, as well as Sarah. Names of western 
origin, like Alexander, Julius, Constans, Sergius, Cyriacus, George, and 
Nestorius, have come through the church traditions, we may suppose. 

The offices and dignities mentioned are nearly all ecclesiastical. 
Aside from “captain” or “chief of the army,” which is predicated of 
two, or possibly three, men, we find only such as belong to the church. 
There seems to be no bishop, unless the “chief of the church” be such. 
But we find among about three hundred adults, whose monuments are 
here copied, no less than nine archdeacons, twenty-three inspectors 
(? s‘ura), forty-six scholiasts, three exegetes, two preachers, eight teach- 
ers, and several who seem to have been in the minor orders. This is 
Chwolson’s estimate, which does not take account of the term “priest.” 
This is found often joined with the other titles, but not infrequently by 
itself, and we are probably authorized to add a number of presbyters, 
therefore, to the above list. 

One looks with a certain melancholy upon these fragments of a now 
lost civilization, for they are all that remain to us from a vanished sect. 
Not long after the date of these inscriptions, Islam subjugated the 
region and maintained itself until the present Russian colonization 
began. Henry Preservep Situ. 


AMHERST, MAss. 














